How Afghans' Stern Rulers Took Hold 



By JOHN F. BURNS 
with STEVE LeVINE 

KANDAHAR, Afghanistan - 
When neighbors came lo Mullali 
Mohammed Omar in the spring of 
1994, they had a story that was 
shocking even by the grim stand- 
ards of Afghanistan's 18-year-old 
civil war. 

Two teen-age girls from the mul- 
lah's village of Singesar had been 
abducted by one of the gangs of 
mujahedeen. or "holy warriors," 
who controlled much of the Afghan 
countryside. The girls' heads had 
been shaved, they had been taken 
to a checkpoint outside the village 
and they had been repeatedly 
raped. 

At the time. Mullah Omar was 
an obscure figure, a former guer- 
rilla commander against occupy- 
ing Soviet forces who had returned 
home in disgust at the terror muja- 
hedeen groups were inflicting on 
Afghanistan. 

He was living as a student, or 
talib, in a mud-walled religious 
school that centered on rote learn- 
ing of the Koran. 

But the girls' plight moved him 
to act. Gathering 30 former guer 
rilla fighters, who mustered be- 
tween them 16 Kalashnikov rifles, 
he led an attack on the checkpoint, 
freed the girls and tied the check- 
point commander by a noose to the 
barrel of an old Soviet tank. As 
those around him shouted "God is 
Great!" Mullah Omar ordered the 
tank barrel raised and left the 
dead man hanging as a grisly 
warning. 

T;ie Singesar episode is now part 
of Afghan folklore. Barely 30 
months after taking up his rifle. 
Mullah Omar is the supreme ruler 
of most of Afghanistan. The mul- 
lah, a heavyset 38-year old who lost 
his right eye in the war against the 
Russians is known to his followers 
as Prince of All Believers. He 
leads an Islamic religious move- 
ment, the Taliban, that has con- 
quered 20 of .'\fghanistan's 32 prov- 
inces. 

Mullah Omar s call to arms m 
Singesar is only part of the story of 
the rise of the Taliban that 
emerged from weeks of traveling 
across .Afghanistan ;ind from 
scores of interviews with Afghans, 
diplomats and others who followed 
the movement from its e-iriK-sr 
(lays in 1994. It is a story that is 
unfolding, with the Taliban 
struggling 10 consolidate their hold 
Kabul, the capital. The city fell 
f.hree i^orths ^go to ^ Taliban 
force of a few thousand fighters, 
,vho entered the city with barely a 




From REUTERS 
1/21/97: 

UNHCR claims 
that at least 
90,000 people 
have been 
displaced 
inside 
Afghanistan 
since the 
beginning of 
October, with 
a further 
41,000 seeking 
refuge in 
Pakistan. 

Marc Kaufman, 
reporting for 
the PHILADEL- 
PHIA INQUIRER 
on 1/31, says 
that unemploy- 
ment in Kabul 
is said to be 
about 90%. 
The electricity 
came back on 
recently, but 
there is no 
phone service. 
The Af. is at 
26,000 to the 
dollar . 
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aliban lighters, who carry their guns to P'riday prayer, have had 
:eip trom Pakistan in their rise to power in Afghanistan. 
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■^hot fired. 

Bur the Taliban, despite their 
protestations of independence, did 
not score their successes alone. 

Pakistani leaders saw domestic 
political gams in supporting the 
movement, which draws most of 
support from the ethnic Pashtun 
who predominate along the Paki- 
stan-Afghanistan border. 

Perhaps more important, Paki- 
stan's leaders, in tunneling sup- 
plies of ammunition, fuel and food 
to the Taliban, hoped to advance an 
old Pakistani dream of linking 
'heir country, through .Afghani- 
stan, to an economic and political 
-'lUiance with the Muslim states of 
Central .Asia. 

.At crucial moments during the two yea 
)f the Taliban's rise to power, the Uniti 
Urates stood aside. It did little to discourai 
support for the .Afghan mullahs both fro 
Pakistan and from another American all 



Saudi Arabia, which found its own reasons 
for supporting the Taliban in their conserva- 
tive brand of Islam. 

American officials emphatically deny the 
assertion, widely believed among the Tali- 
ban's opponents in Afghanistan, that the 
United States offered the movement covert 
support. American diplomats' frequent visits 
to Kandahar, headquarters of the Taliban's 
governing body, the officials insist, were 
mainly exploratory. 

In fact, American policy on the Taliban has 
seesawed back and forth. The Taliban have 
found favor with some American officials, 
who see in their implacable hostility toward 
Iran an important counterweight in the re- 
gion. But other officials remain uncomfort- 
able about the Taliban's policies on women, 
which they say have created the most back- 
vard-looking and intolerant society any- 
where in Islam. And they say that the Tali- 
ban, despite promises to the contrarv, have 
done nothing to root out the narcotics traf- 
.iCkers and terrorists who have founa a ha- 
ven in Afghanistan under the mujahedeen. 
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In Its most recent policy statement on 
Afghanistan, the State Department called on 
other nations to "engage" with the Taliban in 
hopes of moderating their policies. But the 
statement came as the Taliban were tighten- 
ing still further their Islamnic social code, 
particularly the taboos that have banned 
women from working, closed girls' schools, 
and required ail women beyond puberty to 
cloak themselves head-to-toe in garments 
called burqas that are the traditional garb of 
Afghan village women. The result, so far, is 
that not a single one of the member countries 
of the United Nations has recognized the 
Taliban government and none have come , 
forward with offers of the reconstruction aid 
the Taliban say will be needed to rebuild this 
shattered country. In the words of Mullah 
Mohammed Hassan, one of Mullah Omar's 
partners in the Taliban's ruling council, "We 
are the pariahs of the world." 

Catching a High Tide 
Of Afghan Discontent 

How the Taliban succeeded in pacifying 
much of a country that had spent years 
spiraling into chaos is not, as their progress 
from Singesar to Kabul attests, primarily a 
question of military prowess. Much more, it 
was a matter of a group of Islamic national- 
ists catching a high tide of discontent that 
built up when the mujahedeen turned from 
fighting Russians to plundering, and just as 
often killing, their own people. By 1994, after 
five years of mujahedeen terror, the Taliban 
was a movement whose time had come. 

One man who has seen more of the Taliban 
than any other outsider. Rahimullah Yusuf- 
zai, a reporter for The News in Pakistan, put 
it simply: "The story of the Taliban is not 
one of outsiders imposing a solution, but of 
the Aghans themselves seeking deliverance 
from mujahedeen groups that had become 
cruel and inhuman. The Afghan people had 
been waiting a long time for relief from their 
miseries, and they would have accepted any- 
body who would have freed them from the 
tyranny." 

In any case. Mullah Omar contends that 
the decision to act at Singesar was not. at the 
time, envisaged as a step toward power. 

Although he is universally known in Af- 
ghanistan as mullah, or giver of knowledge, 
he IS a shy man who still calls himself a talib, 
or seeker after knowledge. He has met only 
once with a foreign reporter, Mr. Yusufzai. 
Mullah Omar said at their meeting in Kanda- 
har that the men at Singesar intended origi- 
nally only to help local villagers. 

"We were fighting against Muslims who 
had gone wrong," he said. "How could we 
remain quiet when we could see crimes being 
committed against women, and the poor?" 

But appeals were soon coming in from 
villages all around Kandahar. At about the 
time the two girls were being abducted in 
Singesar. which is m the Maiwand district 35 
miles to the west, two other mujahedeen 
commanders had confronted each other with 
tanks in a bazaar in Kandahar, arguing over 
possession of a young boy both men wanted 
as a homosexuai partner. 

In the ensuing battle, dozens of civilians 
snooping and trading m the bazaar were 
killed. After the Taliban took control of Kan- 



dahar, those commanders, too, ended up 
hanging from Taliban nooses. 

With each new action against the mujahe- 
deen, the Taliban's manpower, and arsenal, 
grew. Mujahedeen fighters, and sometimes 
whole units, switched sides, so that the Tali- 
ban quickly came to resemble a coalition of 
many of the country's fighting groups. The 
new recruits included many men who had 
served in crucial military positions as pilots, 
tank commanders and front-line infantry of- 
ficers in the Afghan Communist forces that 
fought under Soviet control in the 1980's. 

After a skirmish in September 1994. at Spin 
Boldak, on the border with Pakistan netted 
the new movement 800 truckloads of arms 
and ammunition that had been stored in 
caves since the Soviet occupation, there was 
no force to match the Taliban. Moving rap- 
idly east and west of Kandahar in the winter 
of 1994 and the spring of 1995, they rolled up 
territory. Sometimes, using money said to 
have come from Saudi Arabia, Taliban com- 
manders paid mujahedeen commanders to 
give up. 

But mostly, it was enough for Taliban units 
to appear on the horizon with the fluttering 
white flags symbolizing their Islamic puri- 
tanism. "In most places, the people wel- 
comed the Taliban as a deliverance, so there 
was no need to fight," recalled Mr. Yusufzai, 




by the Taliban 



The New York Times 

The Taliban moved outward from their 
base in Kandahar to take new territory. 



the Pakistani reporter, who has spent more 
time with the Taliban than any other outsid- 
er. 

Another event m Sept. 1994 gave the Tali- 
ban their most important external backer. 

Naseerullah Babar, Pakistan's Interior 
Minister, had a vision for extricating his 
weuge-shaped country from the precarious 
position in which it was placed when it was 
created in 1947 by the partition of India from 
territories running along British India's fron- 
tiers with Afghanistan. 

Mr Babar saw a Pakistan linked to the 
newly independent Muslim republics of what 
had been Soviet Central Asia, along roads 
and railways running across Afghanistan. He 
believed that stability in Afghanistan would 
mean a potential economic bonanza for Paki- 
stan and a strategic breakthrough for i ne- 
west. "It was in the West's overall interest." 
he said in an interview in Islamabad. Paki 



Stan's capital. "Unless the Central Asian 
states have an opening to the sea, they will 
never be free from Russia." 
With the rise of Taliban power around 

Kandahar, Mr. Babar spied a chance to 
prove the vision's practicaBility. Using Paki- 
stan Government funds, he arranged a 
"peace convoy" of heavily loaded trucks to 
run rice, clothing and other gifts north from 
Quetta in Pakistan, through Kandahar, and 
onward to Ashkhabad, the capital of Turk- 
menistan. 

But outside the American-built airport at 
Kandahar, a mujahedeen commander guard- 
ing one of the thousands of checkpoints that 
had made an obstacle course of any Afghan 
journey seized the convoy, demanding ran- 
som. Once again, the Taliban intervened, 
freeing the convoy and hanging, again from a 
tank barrel, the commander who hijacked it. 

Mr. Babar's subsequent enthusiasm for 
the Taliban gave rise to a widespread belief 
among the the group's opponents that they 
were a Pakistani creation, or at least that 
their growing military power was sustained 
by large transfers of cash, arms, and ammu- 
nition from Pakistan. Because of Pakistan's 
close ties with the United States, it was a 
short step for these Taliban opponents to 
conclude that Washington was also backing 
the Taliban. 

After Kabul fell in September, Americans 
venturing into non-Taliban areas north of 
Kabul faced a common taunt from soldiers of 
the ousted Government of President Burhan- 
uddin Rabbani. "The Taliban are American 
puppets! " they said. 

But while this was not accurate, there 
were ties between American officials and the 
I growing movement that were considerably 
j broader than those to any other Western 
country. 

, From early on, American diplomats in 
Islamabad had made regular visits to Kan- 
dahar to see Taliban leaders. In briefings for 
reponers, these diplomats cited what they 
saw as positive aspects of the Taliban, which 
they listed as the movement's capacity to 
end the war in Afghanistan and its promises 
to put an end to the use of Afghanistan as a 
base for narcotics trafficking and interna- 
tional terrorism. 

Unmentioned, but probably most impor- 
tant to Washington, was that the Taliban, 
who are Sunni Muslims, have a deep hostility 
for Iran, America's nemesis, where the rul- 
ing majority belong to the rival Shiite sect of 
Islam. 

Along the way, Washington developed yet 
another interest in the Taliban as potential 
backers for a 1,200-mile gas pipeline that an 
.American energy company. Union Oil Com- 
pany of California, has proposed building 
from Quetta. in Pakistan, to Turkmenistan, a 
former Soviet republic that sits atop some of 
the world's largest gas reserv^es, but has 
limited means to export them. 

The project, which Unocal executives have 
estimated could cost S5-billion, -.vould be built 
m conjunction with the Delta Oil Company, a 
Saudi Arabian concern that also has close 
links to the Taliban. Among the advisers 
Unocal has employed to deal with the Tali- 
ban IS Robert B. Oakley, a former American 
.Ambassador to Pakistan. 

.American officials, however, denied pro- 
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viding any direct assistance, covert or other- 
wise, to the Taliban. 

Similar assurances were given to Russia 
and India, as well as indirectly to Iran, 
countries that were involved in heav>' arms 
shipments of their own to the Taliban s main 
opponents, the armies of Gen. Abdul Rashid 
Dostum and President Rabbani that control 
•the 12 northern provinces that continue to 
resist the Taliban. 

"We do not have any relationship with the 
Taliban, and we never have had." David 
Cohen, the Central Intelligence Agency offi- 
cial who directs the agency's clandestine 
operations, told Indian officials in New Delhi 
in November. 

Mr. Babar offered similar denials, assert- 
ing that "there; has been no financial or 
material aid to the Taliban from Pakistan." 
But Western intelligence officials in Pakistan 
said this was a smokescreen for a policy of 
covert support that Mr. Babar, a retired 
Pakistani general, had extended to the Tali- 
ban after the convoy episode at Kandahar 
airport. 

This support, the intelligence officials said, 
apart from ammunition and fuel, included 
the deployment at crucial junctures of Paki- 
stani military advisers. The advisers were 
easy to hide, since they were almost all 
ethnic Pashtuns, from the same tribe that 
make up the overwhelming majority of the 
Taliban. 



No Sign of a Will 
To Yield to the West 

American officials like Robin Raphe!, the 
top State Department official dealing direct- 
ly with matters involving Afghanistan, have 
placed heavy emphasis on the hope that 
contacts with the new rulers in Kabul will 
encourage them to soften their policies, espe- 
cially toward women. 

They also say that the United States sees 
the Taliban, with its Islamic consen.-ansm. 
as the best, and perhaps the only, chance that 
Afghanistan will halt the poppy growing and 
opium production that have made Afghani- 
stan, with an estimated 2,500 tons of raw 
opium a year, the world's biggest single- 
country source of the narcotic. A similar 
argument is made on the issue of the network 
of international terrorists, many of them 
Arabs, who have set up bases inside Afghani- 
stan. 

But as the Taliban consolidate their power 
in Kabul, the signs of cooperation are not 
strong. In the week before Christmas, as 
bitterly cold winds from the 20,000-foot Hindu 
Kush mountains swept down on Kabul, senior 
Taliban officials seemed to be m a more 
pugnacious mood than in October, when a 
counteroffensive by the Rabbani and Dostum 
forces came within 10 miles of Kabul. 

The attacking forces have since been drrv - 
en back beyond artiller\' range, allowing the 
Taliban to concentrate on tightening their 
grip on Kabul's restive population of 15- 
million. 



The sense that these Taliban leaders now 
give is that they see little reason to accom- 
modate the West. Reports from United Na- 
tions officials monitoring drug flows suggest 
the Taliban have done nothing to impede the 
trafficking and that in the key provinces of 
Helmand and Nangahar — accounting for 
more than 90 per cent of the opium produc 
tion — they are in league with the drug 
producers, taxing them, and storing some of 
the opium in Taliban-guarded warehouses. 



Elusive Positions 

On Militants and Drugs 

Confronted with these reports, Taliban 
leaders have a stock response. "We intend to 
stop the drug trafficking, because it is 
against Islamic laws," they have said. "But 
until we can rebuild our economy, there are 
no other jobs, so now is not the time. " 

The Taliban position on those who support 
international terrorists is still more elusive. 
According to Western intelligence estimates, 
as many as 400 trained terrorists are living 
in areas under Taliban control, some of them 
with links to the groups that mounted the 
bombing of the World Trade Center in Feb. 
1993 and other major attacks, including the 
attempted assassination (-f President Hosni 
Mubarak of Egypt in Ethiopia in 1995 and 
attacks in France by Algerian militants. 

One of the most-wanted terrorists of all, 
Osama Bin Laden, a Saudi Arabian business- 
man who has been called one of the most 
significant financial sponsors of Islamic ex- 
tremists in the world by the State Depart- 
ment, has been spotted within the past month 
at a heavily guarded home in the Afghan city 
of Jalalabad, held by the Taliban since early 
September. 

But It is on their attitude toward women 
that Western governments' attitudes seem 
most likely to hinge, and on this, the Taliban 
show no sign of relenting. After a Taliban 
radio bulletin earlier this month celebrated 
the fact that 250 Kabul women had been 
beaten by Taliban in a single day for not 
observing the dress code, an Australian 
working as a coordinator for private Western 
aid agencies in Kabul, Ross Everson, visited 
one of the city's top Taliban officials, Mullah 
Mohammed Mutaqi, to appeal for a turn 
toward what Mr. Everson called "the doc- 
trine of moderation that the Islamic faith is 
famous for." 

Mullah Mutaqi stood up and waved his fi-^i 
in Mr. Everson's face. "You are insulting 
us!," he said. Then, snuggling back into the 
blanket that Taliban officials wear arounci 
their shoulders for warmth m the unheateu 
offices of Kabul, he made his clinching argu- 
ment. 

"I must ask you, are you the Muslim heie. 
or am I''" ho said. "If you Westerners y ■■m 
10 help us, you ai'c welcome, oiherwis-j 
are free to leave Afghanistan. You mav tniHK 
we cannot survive without you, but 1 can tei! 
you, God will provide the Taliban wiih every- 
thing we need." 



Getting to Know the Taliban 

■ As forces of the conservative 
Islamic militia of Afghanistan 's 
ruling Taliban movement pushed 
their way toward a strategic 
tunnel connecting Kabul with 
northern Afghanistan this week, 
American officials appeared to 
have stepped up contacts with 
the group. 

A delegation of Taliban 
representatives arrives in New 
York today and is expected to 
make the rounds at the State 
Department next week, 
according to officials there. This 
follows meetings in Pakistan 
Tuesday between Robin Raphe!, 
assistant secretary of state for 
South Asia, and one of the 
movement's leaders. Mullah 
Wakii Ahmed. 

The Taliban has enforced 
strict Islamic rule on the 
two-thirds of /Vfghanistan it 
controls. While Washington does 
not recognize any faction as 
being the legitimate governmen 
m Kabul, it has not ruled out 
anything for the future. 

"We address the issues ot 
narcotics and terrorism, and we 
are also trying to get them to 
settle their war," a State 
Department official said. It has 
been very difficult to figure out 
the hierarchy of leadership of the 
movement, which operates 
secretively but in a collegia! 
ma nner , the official added. 

.A similar Tahban team came 
to Washington last June, as part 
of a series of contacts begun two 
years ago. the official said. "This 
isn't like a state visit or anything 
like that. When people want to 
talk to us about Afghanistan, we 
talk to them," he added. , , 

WP 1/24/97 
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Afghan peace moot opens in Ashkabad 



MONITORING REPORT 

JANUARY 21: A major confer- 
ence on Afghanistan has opened 
in the Tajek capital Ashakabad 
with a call by UN Under Secre- 
tary Generar Yasushi Akashi for 
urgent assistance to rebuild the 
country and thus help restore 
. peace. 

The conference oreanised by the 
UN IS being attended by donor 
organisations, representatives 
■ from some 200 donor countries 
and Asian Development Bank | 
ana World Bank. 

Inaugurating the conference 
President of Tajekistan Saphar 
Murad Niazov, whose country' 
has 860 km_ border with Af- 
ghanistan ottered to mediate be- 
tween the rival factions as his 
countr\- was completely neutral 
m Afghan conflict. He quoted a 
Taiek saving that when the neigh- 
bour's house was burning, one 
cannot live in peace. 

Yasushi Akashi, who is under 
secretary general for humanitar- 
ian affairs read out a messaee of 
Secretary^ General Kufi Annan 
reafTirrmng UN commitment to 
do evervthmg possible for peace 
in Afghanistan and appealed to 
Afghan people, neignbouring 
coiintnes and those involved in 
Afghanistan peace etTorts to sup- 
port UN efTorts to h?lp end the 
conflict. 



Akashi said u was not necessary 
CO wait for cessation of hosniines 
in Afghanistan and then start the 
reconstruction work. He said 
most parts of Afghanistan were 
peaceful and rebuilding activities 
could begin immediately. He ex- 
pressed concern that Afghan 
cconomv was being influenced by 
crimes as arms and drugs were 
being smuggled out and different 
factions were continuing fighting 
from cne monev thus generated. 

Yasushi Akashi opposed 
proposals bv different interna- 
tional companies to set up oil and 
gas pipelines through Afghanistan 
and said money for these projects^ 
would go into the pockets of 
some people and would not 
benet'u the common man. He ex- 
pressed his regrets over lack of in- 
temanonai response to UN appeal 
in December for 130 million dol- 
krs of aid and said only one per- 
cent aid has so far been 
committed. 

BBC correspondent said Afghan 
people have iirtle hopes from this 
uv,\}or conference keeping in view 
the past experiences irom UN 
and o:ner msntutions. However, 
at sucn a large gathering. llrst of 
Its kind, donors nave expressed 
their ditTicuines but said that 
reconstruction work could begin 
whicn would brighten the peace 
prospects. 



Meanwhile reports from Af- 
ghanistan speak of economic 
difficulties in northern parts ot 
the country controUcd by Gener- 
al Rashid Dostum. Reports sav lo- 
cal currencv has depreciated by 
fifty percent as compared to dol- 
lar 'and prices of essennal items 
have mcrcased dramaticaUv over 
the last five weeks. 
AFP adds: Tliousands of refugees 
poured out of the northern Af- 
ghan town of Chankar heading 
for Kabul as the TaUban and coa- 
lition forces exchanged artlller^■ 
fire on. the town's outskirts 

Inside the citv scores of buses 
were parked in long queues as 
residents loaded theu" children and 
beloneings wliile those who could 
not afford the fares began leaving 
on foot despite freezing temper- 
aturs, an AFP journalist saw 

Hundreds of families with be- 
iongmes packed on trucks and 
buses were seen heading to the 
Afghan capital from Chanicar 
which lies at the foothills ot^ the 
now snow-covered Hindu Kush 

iust three kilometres (rwo miles) 
to the north heavy artillery be- 
longing to the Islamic militia and 
the anti-Taiiban coalition forces 
under former defence mimster 
Ahmad Shah Masood and north- 
ern warlord Abdul Rashid 










Jy Mark Hub^^ci' : 
n Mazar-i^Shar|f;H 

"If Taliban qame into the 
orih there would be terrible 
ioodshed. And if our bor- 
LTS were under threat we 
oulJ take appropriate mea- 
iires," said Mr Nikolae 
chevciienko, head of the 
.ussian diplomatic delega- 
lon. The delegation has 
een based in the--northem 
)wn of Mazar-i-Sharif since 
le seizure of Kabul by the 
:Uiban in September. ; 

' The Russian role in" the- 
•jdon is inevitable," he said,! 
nc'cifying that Russia views' 
borders as those of its 
nithern neighbours Uzbeki- 
;an. Tajikistan and Turk- 
iL'instan. 

• I believe that considering 
;tliban's actions and their 
;eolog>', that they are plan- 
ing to come here, and they 
re preparing their expan- 

■jii as far as Samarkand, 
;id we tliink their coming 

ire would be a threat to the 

IS," he said. 

:-;eveii years after the 
)viet withdrawal from 
i^'hanistan, the war- 
ivaged country is now 
.ore than ever the focus of^ 
•^aonal rivalry. 



There's a trilateral alli- 
ice between Russia, India 
id a third state. None of 
these three, powers wants a 
return of peace, because it's, 
not in their economic inter-: 
est," said Mr Umar Khan 
Alisherzai," Pakistan's consul 
general in , Afghanistan, 
avoiding jianaing Iran as the 
third couiitry involveti. • 
- v-."it's basically'- an economic • 
war that Russia and other 
powers are pursuing. . These 
Central Asian coim tries and 
northern Afghanistan are , 
full of natural resources. ' 
Russia won't be able to 
exploit these resources, 
because it doesn't have the 
investment capability, and 
fears competition from the 
more technically developed 
economies of the west." 

Russian officials are 
agreed that economics is 
central to the strategy being 
played by all the; countrita 
involved, though they claim 
that Russian technology and 
, political presence will, pro- 
" ■vdde a balance between west- 
ern interests and Iran's: 
regional goals. > ' , , 
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JDespite . its close 'ties vyith 
■■:Taliban, " such direct: inter- 
ests have led Pakistan to 
remain on rpasonable>terms 
with the. northem/vfaction 
(, leaden General Abdtil " Rashid 
Dostum, allegedly supported 
; by Russia and Iran. ~ 

"Pakistan has a declared 
enemy on one side, and can- 
not have another enemy on 
the other," said a senior 
Pakistani military source, 
going further thaA . most 
Pakistani officials- in 
acJcnowledging Pakistan's 
support. for the Taliban. * /• ; 

"Zp:.; Iran^ifuled . by: -a] SW^tMos; ; 
^■'"lieml^'^lerical ^regime, 
.f^played, the': most ; active-srole 
" in forging . the) . alliance ' 
against the Sunhi^ Taliban, 
encouraging the factions led 
by Gen Dostum i and Gen 
.' Ahmed Shah Mkssoud to 
./unite in creating the com- 
- mit'.ee , for the .defence, of 
. Afghanistan in- the north of . 
the country. ';; ' 

Cargo flights of , the ^Dos- 
;. tum^owned Balkh Air fly' 
I /regularly . fromi Mazar-i- 
"Sharil; to :Masshad, in east- 
feni Iran, aviation pfQcials in':-' 
I' Mazar-l-Sharif . confirmed > 
[ i Diplomats i.close^:t» : the^alU-',- 



Dostum exchanged fire. 
Tliere were no infancn- clashes 
around Charikar, the capital ot 
Parwan province, 64 kilomters 

( to miles) nortli ot Kalnii, which 
(ill lo ihc hl.iiuu- iiiilili.i l.ist 
^vL-(:k. "Wc w.uit to leave tlic city 
because our houses arc within 
rocket range of the other side, one 
resident s.iid, .idding t!i;il people 
(oared the hgluing might resume. 
'\\\ shops in the citv, which onci- 
h.ul arotiiid 100,000 people, wcrc 
closcd and there was no vehicle 
traffic except those transi-iorttiig 
the relugcos. The r...iic.il Ihl.unir 
inililia, whii h (-oiilrcjlb two lliirtls 
of the country, l.iunchetl a lightn- 
ing attack Thursday capturing the 
key Bagram airbase, SO 
kilometres from K.ilnil and near- 
by C!h.irik.u . 

Meanwhile, Dr Norlicr} 

I loll, the head ot the Unift^l Na- 
tions Special MIsmou to At- 
ghanisiaii (UNSM.^) has saiil tiuu 
the aid Afghanistan needs most ot 
ihis lime is a cuiict:rlcd intcrn.i- 
tional assistance for an early (po- 
litical settlement ami the 
establishment of .ui acceptable 
,irui hroadbased government in 
tlu; country. International gocul- 
wiU and Imniaiiitarian resources 
were not iiiilinuted and were 
hound to be exhausted unless they 
were sustained by optimism and 
positive results on the political 
t rout. 

ni lloll delivering his keynote 
ulclress to the International Fo- 
; rum on Assistance to .A!ghanibtan 
111! Ashkabad on Tucsd.iy pointed 
out tii.u the downw.ird trend m 
>loiu)r ii.sistance to .'\ fghanistan m 
ihc l.isc few years indicated tiic 
close link ber^veen conrinuetl iluw 
■of aid and the political process auc 
th.it ilonor coiintitos \^■e^e in- 
creasing mainly making their as- 
sistance contingent on progress in 
the political negotiitions and d\- 
ilo^^iie. I'his liiik -.'..IS aii iinpcr- 
laiit' point that the Afghan leaders 
especially the warring sides, need- 
ed to understand clearly tur the 
benefit of the suffering Afghan 
people. 

The Muslim 1/22 



ance have confirmed that 
weaporis supplies are coming 
from Iran.; At least one intel- 
hgence. service, in the region 
says chemical weapons have 
been acquired by the north- 
em faction.*; *' " - __-^==**= 
US officials deny their 
; tacit acceptance of Taliban 
stems from Iran's opposition 
: to the new regime in Kabul. 
But as US and Pakistani 
interests coincide, the US 
need do little more than 
have Its ally pursue policy 
on its behalf, avoiding the 
thorny issue of Taliban's 
principles, about which 
Pakistan has no illusions. 
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America's Link to the Taliban 

■ Before the Taliban Islamic movement overran Kabul, the capital of 
Afghanistan, news reports linked the fundamentalist army to U.S. intelligence. 
While the CIA is often accused of having a sinister haiul in overseas events, 
and direct evidence is usually scant, the allegations of Washington's role in 
Afghanistan have persisted. The Paris-based 'Al-Watan al-Arabi" gives de- 
tails about how the project may have been conducted and why: to take revenge 
for the World Trade Center bombing and to isolate Iran. Pakistan and the U.S. 
arc presented as nuijor players here, but the role of Saudi Arabia, possibly as 
a financial backer for the operation, is absent— something that might be ex- 
pected from any publication reluctant to offend the kingdom. An accompa- 
nymg article from another Paris weekly, "Jeune A frique," spells out the eco- 
nomic interests at play in this new version of the " great game" in Central Asia. 

What is the relationship between 
Washington and the Taliban 
movement? The appearance of 
the Taliban and its victory over warring 
Afghan factions is, in fact, the result of a 
secret operation whose threads were 
woven by the White House, the United 
Nations, the CIA. and the centers of mil- 
itary and political power in Islamabad. 
The operation involves international ob- 
jectives that run deeper than just restor- 
ing peace to Afghanistan. 

Information obtained by Al-Watan al- 
Arabi from more than one source indi- 
cates that the true story of the Taliban is 
closely connected to an international 
plan to combat Islamic fundamentalism 
and the international terrorism of its net- 
works. The decision to "create" the 
movement, or, at least, the American in- 
centive to do so, coincided with 
the bombing of the World Trade 
Center in New York City in Feb- 
ruary. 1993. American investi- 
gators wasted few days before 
discovering that their former al- 
lies in Afghanistan's war with 
the Soviet Union had been be- 
hind the bombing. 

American iniclligence came 
up with a list of about 100 of the 
"Afghan Arabs" who had grad- 
uated from the mujahcdin 
camps and were suspected of 
having played direct or indirect 
roles in the New York bombing.- 
Because of the shock of the firstl 
terrorist operation conducted^' 
by "Muslim fundamentalism" \\v , 
the U.S., the Americans dc-^ 
cided to wage an unreientine 
war to hunt and punish the perpetrators, 
focusing their attention on their main 
mentor. Islamic Party leader and then 
Prime Minister Gulbuddin Hckmalvar, 
Pakistani Prime Mmisler Benazir 
Bliulto was willing to abandon iier "ally" 
Hekmatyar. But in return, she had one 



basic condition: No help for Ahmad Shah 
Massoud, the ethnic Tajik leader in 
northern Afghanistan. Pakistan was ob- 
sessed with the possibility of an alliance 
among Tajikistan, India, and Russia. 

In October, 1994, the Afghan factions 
and the world at large were shocked by 
the appearance of an armed, organized, 
and trained movement. In just a few 
months, the Taliban took one third of 
Afghanistan. Observers were also i- 
prised when the American ambassad(M- 
in Islamabad, along will! I'akiiUnu li. - 
1 ior Minister NaseeruUah Kahn Babar, 
toured the new Taliban communities in 
Pakistan. Taliban followers were trained 
at schools run by the Muslim Scholars 
Society, which counts Babar as a sponsor. 

By February, 1995^the Taliban practi- 
cally reached the gates orKabur"[anir 




n fighters 
tie the arms 
of an Afghan man they 
accused of selling opi- 
um. His punishment: 
loss of a hand at best, 
public hanging at 
worst. 



swept Hekmatyar from his base 10 miics 
south of the capital], having already con- 
trolled a large number of provinces, often 
meeting no significant resistance. Wher- 
ever It prevailed, the Taliban miposed 
Sharia, Islamic law. It was dctcrmmed to 
burn opium fields and close camps that 
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trained Muslim extremists of other na- 
tionalities, the two main American de- 
mands. Tlie Taliban also opened the silk 
road with Turkmenistan for Pakistani 
truck convoys. 

A big setback for the American-Pak- 
istani project, however, was Kabul's re- 
sistance and the failure of the Taliban to 
invade the capital. Washington began to 
reassess the project. But new factors and 
developments led to the intensification 
of American efforts. Iran played a major 
role in seeing to that. 

From the start, Tehran believed that 
the Taliban was not only a Sunni Muslim 
group, pro-American and pro-Pakistani, 
but was also anti-Persian. Iranian Revo- 
lutionary Guards conducted military op- 
erations inside Afghanistan to confront 
the Taliban. Iran later intervened to sup- 
port Kabul. Iranian initiatives produced 
educational, health, social, and 
military agreements between 
Kabul and Tehran — and led to 
the opening of an Iranian con- 
sulate in Afghanistan. Tliey also 
outraged the U.S. Maybe the 
most important aspect of its 
Afghan project became putting 
Iran under siege, thereby iso- 
lntin<' it militarily, politically, 
and economically. 

September, 1995, the 
ican oil company Unocal 
1 a huge deal with Turk- 
tan to construct a gas 
ne that would bypass Iran 
nning through Afghan- 
Tliis project is expected to 

move 20 billion cubic meters of 
gas annually for a period of 30 
years. Observers recall that a 

Unocal consultant said in October, 
that "the Taliban are the liberators of 
Afghanistan."This statement became re- 
ality two years later. 

During that period there was an in- 
crease in Iranian threats in the Persian 
Gulf, as well as a wave of terrorists' ex- 
plosions. The most notable of these was 
the assassination of American diplo- 
mats in Karachi, the bombing of the 
Egyptian embassy in Islamabad, and the 
explosions that killed U.S. military per- 
sonnel in Riyadh and Khobar. Investi- 
gations into all these operations pointed 
to a major role of Islamic extremists who 
took refuge in Afghanistan and were sup- 
ported by Tehran. This made the Amer- 
icans act quickly to reactivate the Taliban 
and support it until it won. 

Americans have described the Taliban 
as "probably opposing Western mod- 
ernism, but not against the West itself." 
The U.S. insists that there are no diffcr- 
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ences or animosities between Washing- 
ton and Islam, as long as Islam stays 
away from armed extremism of the Iran- 
ian kind. Observers agree that Washing- 
ton does not really care much about the 
internal Afghan situation or the shape of 
the government. It cares about Afg'han- 
istan's regional dimension and an al- 
liance with Pakistan against fundamen- 
talism and Iranian expansionism. 

In this case, American intelligence has 
accomplished its greatest achievement in 
recent years by destroying the Muslim 

extremists' camps and putting Iran under 
siege. Many observers heiieve this 
"Afghan operation" was envisioned at 
the same time as U.S. intelligence was 
suffering from a campaign of criticism 
and ridicule following its setback in 
northern Iraq. 

The question now is, what will tlic Tal- 
iban really do? Will it carry out the main' 
points of the American project, to expel 
the "Afghan Arab.s." stop the drug pro- 
duction, and lay siege to Iran, or will it 
turn against Washington and Islamabad, 
just as Hekmaiyar and other leaders of 
the Afghan factions did before? 

—Ndcl Mokhayber, "Al-Wuictn al- 
Arahi" (Arabic W(--k!v), Paris, 

Oa.'u. 1996. 

Reviving the 'Great Game' 



% Taliban bans kite flying, gambling 








KABUL (AFP) - Taiiban religious 
police have banned kite flying, dog- 
flgliting and rclca.sing honiing-pigcons 
in Kabul public parks, an official re- 
port said Saturday, in an apparent 
crackdown on gambling. 

Tiie recreational activities were 
slopped during a police tour of parks 
on I Viclay, thcaimouncementby stalc- 
iiui Radio Shariat said without giving 
a reason for llic ban. 

Residents, however, suggested the 
police were largetting gambling and 
other crimes. 

'fretting is involved in moslof these 
l':niies. and as gambling is prohibited 
in Islam, the Taliban have cracked 
down.' an Afghan elder told AFP. 

A large wasteland called Chainan-i- 
I^abrak in the northwestern Kabul dis- 
It icl of Khair Kliana is a popular rcc 
rcaiional venueespecially on Fridays, 
Ihc sole non-working day in Afghan- 
istan. 

HcM! fighting is iccognised by many 
Afghanis as a traditional winter sport 
with laige sum.s of money at stake. 

With kite flyijig, gambling is a less- 
er concern hut the elder said the high 
ic[)laccmciil cost of string and materi- 
als meant of ficials could be concerned 
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children wouJd be lured in(o theft to 
recover losses. 

Direct gambling reportedly docs not 
take place on homing-pigeons, but 
birds are often lured to rival roosts and 
the owners must pay a Tme' for the 
return of tlie wayward pigeons, the 
elder said. 

A small harket in central Kabul 
where pigeons and other birds are 
bought and .sold was still bustling with 
activity Saturday, although merchants 
said they had heard the Radio Shariat 
report. 

'Wc haven't been told not to sell 
these birds, but if the people do not fly 
them there will be no customers," one 
pigeon-seller said. 

The price of homing pigeons at the 
bazaar ranged from 10,000 to 30,000 
afghani (45 cenis to 1.30 dollars). 

'I cannot dffoi-d td keep these birds 
and feed them if I can't sell them,' the 
merchant added. 

He said he had already made a loss 
of 27,000 afghani on the sale of three 
birds. Just so he could get rid of them. 

Other sporting activities which 
Afghans wager money on include 
camel -fighting, cock-fighting, 
quail-fighting. 

The Nation 1/5/97 



Television carried the image world- 
wide of a tank crushing bottles of 
wine and beer — a symbol of the Tal- 
iban victory in Kabul. Since then, regu- 
lar Red Cross flights have taken in 
do/ens of journalists. They have follov.ed 
the sequence of events: women proiub- 
it cl from working, a crackdown on mu- 
s; ians, and forced prayer in the mosques. 
TL :n came the counterattack b\ the 
forces of Ahmad Shah Massoud. whose 
li^Jiters perched on the turrets ol old 
tanks, and the orderly convoys of ethnic 
Uzbek forces under the command of 
General Abdul Rashid Dostum. But be- 
hind these stirring scenes, the political, 
economic, and strategic future of Central 
Asia is being played out. 

Tlic "great game," described at the 
turn of the century hy Rudyard Kiplmn, 
has returned. Tins time, however, the U.S. 
is playing the lead role. Washington has 
discerned a number of crucial interests. 
T'rj chief aim is to prevent Iran from ex- 
tending its influence. But Washington h;is 
a second goal: to weaken the traditional 
Russian influence m the region. Ci )ntrar\' 
to official speeches about the end of 
cold war. the idea is still to prc\'ent Wo- 
e 'Nv 's reemcrecncc as a ma|or powei . 

.N'aturally, economic interests [liav a 
significant role. Tlie Central Asian re- 
publics, especially Turkmenistan. iia\'e 



enormous reserves of natural gas and, to 
a lesser extent, oil. 

Ever since America's Unocal and the 
Saudis' Delta Oil signed the deal to con- 
struct a gas pipeline from Turkmenistan 
to Pakistan via Afghanistan, the rivalry 
between Afghan factions took on new 
importance. For the Americans, it be- 
came essential to secure control over the 
territory that the future pipeline would 
cross. That task was given to the Taliban. 
\>. ho were supplied U'lntb," bv the .Amer- 
ican and Pakistani services. 

In the new "great game," the U.S. has 
won the first round with the Taliban's 
taking of Kabul. But the game is far from 
o\er. Tlic Russian government hastily 
arranged a conference m the capital of 
Kazakstan, bringing together Central 
Asian leaders. But Russian Foreign Min- 
ister Ycvgcnv PrimakoN' sa\-s that there 
IS no question of interfering in Af- 
giianistan's internal affairs. 

For Tehran, U.S.-Pakistani control of 
.Afghanistan's territory is unthinkable. 
Tnat not only would open up the Central 
.■\sian republics to U.S. economic inter- 
ests but also would provide rear bases for 
an armed Iranian opposition. ITe inllu- 
ence Iran enjoys over the ethnic Mazara 
gi\-cs It means of action. 

For New Delhi, liic affair is another 
episode m ;ts confrontation with Pak- 
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istan.Tlie Indian government wall do all 
it can to prevent its neighbor from gain- 
ing control with U.S. support over 
Afghanistan. Indian agents are already 
working with the Russians to str(^ngthen 
the fragile anli-Taliban coalitio--, which 
has proved more solid than e\[^ected. 

Has the time for negotiations come? 
Pakistan's minister of the interior, 
Naseerullah Babar, has offeieii a deal, 
with Washington's approval: General 
Dostum gets control of the Uzbek re- 
gion, Massoud controls the Tijik region, 
while the Taliban remain masters of most 
of the country. 

Tlie Americans have sorted out their 
option.s. Tie Taliban's repress'on shocked 
the whole world, especially tlv .American 
press. Tlie Russo-Iranian-lndian coalition 

; could prove to be formidable. So, the 
Xmericans ha\'e set their goals a bit 
lower, willing to sacrifice a few pawns 

j without losing sight of the main goal: 

i control of the areas in the center and the 
West — providing access to Turkmenistan 

: and its vast energy resources. Tliese are 
' he stakes in the next round of this "great 
game" m which the peoples of the region 
are both plavtlimgs and victims. 

— l'(uii-M(ine (Ic Iji Gorcc. "Jciinc 
A friqiw " (independent, Africa-oriented 
newsmagazine I. Paris. 

JlilUNr: Ai'mQUC ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
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TT ^ R Irl W h ^^^^^^ Movie Musicals, a Mark of Relative Freedom, 
U.^. tlOlaS tllgn- Becoming Scarce By RAN JAN ROY Associated Pres 

Level Discussions 



with the Taleban 

Assistant Secretary of Slate 
Rohin Ralael met with Taleban lead- 
ers on Jan. 22 and a lour-man 
Taleban delegation traveled to Wash- 
ington the next day to meet U.S. 
ofriciais and to claim Atghanistan's 
scat at the United Nations, a scat 
which continues to be held by the 
representative of the Atglian Gov- 
ernment of President Burhannudin 
Rabbani. 

The mcetmg, which constituted 
the highest-level contacts between 
Washington and the Taleban since 
the Pakistan-backed movement 
sei/.ed the Afghan capital of Kabul 
1)11 Sept. 27, came one week alter the 
Taleban sei/ed strategic territory 
north of Kabul, including the city of 
Charikar, the nearby Bagram 
airba.se, and a large portion of Kapisa 
pro\ ince. 

T!ic T.ih-b:Mi Mclorics in :ionli- 
crn .Aighanislan were lollowcd by 
the forced transfer ol 60,000 Al- 
ghans from Charikar, the capital ol 
Parwan province. Charikar is stra- 
tegically important because ilisclose 
lo Uic Panjshcr Valley slriMiL'hokl nl 
pro-Rabbani military commander 
\:i!iicd Shah Mas.Nuud, and is on the 
main road linking Kabul to the 
Salang Pass, the gateway to General 
Abdul Rashid Dostum's northern 
heartland. Massoud and Dostum 
have joined together in a tenuous 
alliance against the Taleban. 

Rabbam's government sirongly 
condemned the ci\ I lian dcporiations 
and has called upon the United Na- 
tions to act to en.suie tliat those 
forcibly removed Irom their homes 
be allowed to return. .Most of those 
\,Vvho were transferred were o\ the 
elderly, women, and children. Many 
of ihcm left belimd all of ihcir pos- 
^c^Mons and were forced '-valk 
a-aii> 50 miles to Kabul, a war- 
ravaged city which lacks e\ cii basic 
public services. The trek look place 
ill freezing cold weather and no 
^ accommodation was made tor the 
displaced after they reached the capi- 
i tal. 

"With the motive of tearing apart 
the w hole national fabric ol' Afghan 
societv in iieneral. and of terron/.- 



MAZAR-E-SHARIF , Afghanistan (AP) - In one of the few areas of Afghanistan 
not under Taliban control, video store owner Suleiman makes a living off the 
escapist, Indian-made musical movies so popular in South Asia.f 

For now, at least. Suleiman's livelihood has been declared un-Islaitiic by 
the Taliban, the religious army imposing its own rules about what Afghans 
can see, hear and wear as it sweeps across the country. 5 

"I will probably have to shut my shop if the Taliban ever reaches here. 
Maybe I will start selling Korans," said Suleiman, who like many Afghans 
uses one name . 5 

Mazar-e-Sharif , 185 miles northwest of Kabul, is in the corner of 
Afghanistan still controlled by Taliban rival Rashid Dostum. Dostum has ^ 
struggled to repel Taliban advances on his northwest stronghold in recent 
days, and provided troops to fight north of the capital. 5 

Mazar-e-Sharif would still be considered conservative by Western standards 
— women on the streets are careful to hide their hair under scarves, and 
many wear burqas, which cover their entire bodies. 5 

Only men are allowed in the town's two movie theaters, and Suleiman said 
many men don't allow their wives and daughters to watch the videos they rent 
or buy at his shop.? 

Though the shop walls are covered by pictures of glamorous, scantily clad 
Indian starlets, Suleiman, like many other town residents, says he wouldn't 
want his female relatives to look like that.? 

"It is just not part of our culture," he said.? 11/3/96 



me ihe civilian population of the 
prov ince in particular, the Taleban 
mercenaries on January 17 I'orcibly 
transferred and deported more than 
PO.' ii'O members of the population 
! rh.iiikar and olhcr townships ol 
ihc province to the capital. Kabul, 
said .icting Afghan Foreign .Minis- 
ter .-\bdul Rahim Ghaloor/.ai. 

'"The heinous policy ol coercive 
eviction and mass deportation of the 
civilian population, which is a crime 
against humanity, is being carried 
out in At^ghanistan... The United 
Nations is called upon to prepare the 
circumstances allowing ail civilians 
who have been deported and forc- 
ibly displaced lo return to their homes 
without being subjected to discrimi- 
nation on the basis on gender, age, 
or ethnic origin." 

Taleban commander Azizullah 
Aga explained that the expulsions 
took place because the Taleban fear 
that the residents of Charikar may 
harbor Massoud collaborators be- 
cause most of the population of the 
city is ethnically Tajik, while most 
Taleban fighters are ethnically 
Pushtun. Charikar, the Bagram 
airbase and the other areas the 
Taleban captured in mid-January 
had been briefly occupied by the 
Taleban in October. However the 
local population of the region 
strongly opposed the Pakistani- 
backed movement and, after a short 
time, the areas were liberated by 

Massoud. 

While the United States made 

no comment about the forced 
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transfer, it has officially criticized 
the Taleban for human rights 
violations against women. Rafael's 
meeting, however, underscored that 
the United States continues to 
maintain high level contacts with 
the group. 

The United States has also sup- 
ported U.N. efforts to increase hu- 
manitarian and economic aid to the 
Taleban. The United Nations iicld a 
two-day aid forum in Turkmenistan 

in January - • ' 

Earlier the U.N. had threat-! 
ened to cut off aid to Afghanistan in 
protest against Taleban decrees, but 
the two-day conference underscored 
that, in fact, international aid has 
increased since the Taleban ousted 
the Rabbani government. 

Many in the region have, in 
fact, claimed that the United States, 
along with Great Britain and Paki- 
stan, were behind the rapid growth 
of the movement. Ironically, while 
the Taleban have passed strict de- 
crees restricting women from leav- 
ing their homes and forbidding 
women the right to work or go to 
school, the movement has never 
shied away from maintaining very 
close relations wath female diplo- 
mats such as Rafael or with the 
previous Pakistani Prime Minister. 
Benazir Bhutto. 

In the Pushtu language, Taleban 
means students of religion. The 
word comes from the fact that 
many in the movement come trom 
religious schools in Pakistan which 
had been under the supervision of 



a traditional Ulama associatior 
whose leaders have always sharec 
close relations with the Pakistar 
People's Party of Benazir Bhuttc 
and received funding from Saud 
Arabia. 

The particular religious school 

from which the Taleban come uS' 

the Dars-e-Nizami. a syllabus whic; 

has not changed in more than 30* 

years and is based strictly on th 

Hanatl school of Islamic jurispru 

dence. In fact, the graduates of th 

schools maintain the radical posi 

tion that any Muslim who is outsid 

of the Hanafi school is outside o 

Islam. * ' ■• 

The environme.Ti in which ihc 

Taleban are educated provides for 

a situation in which •they have 

little knowledge of the world they 

live in. Affairs of state and societv 

have traditionallv been beyonc 

their concern and they played nc 

role in the Jihad against the Soviet 

Union. 

The schools, however, instill ir 
their students the principle of deep 
respect and obedience to one"; 
Mawla, or religious teacher 
oo^cl when the Mawla called upc 
his students to fight against th 
government of President Rabban 
the students, again, blindly followc 
suit without inquiring into wher 
the money and weapons for th 
fight came from or whose interes' 
the fight was serving. 
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Part of Ancient Silk Road Is Now Opium Road 



By Brian Killen 

Reuter 



BISHKEK, Kyrgyzstan, Oct. 2— 
The great Silk Road once saw camel 
caravans bearing tea, textiles and 
spices to Europe through Central 
Asia's steppe and desert. Today it is 
a major smuggling route for deadly 
drugs, mostly opium from the poppy 
fields of war-torn Afghanistan. 

For drug traffickers seeking tOj 
reach lucrative Russian and Europe- 
an markets, the highway from Kho- 
rugh, near the Afghan-Tajik border, 
to Osh, in the former Soviet republic 
of Kyrgyzstan, is an increasingly at- 
tractive gateway. 

Ill-equipped border controls pose 
no serious obstacle on the main 
road, while hardy nomads with un- 
known loads travel unnoticed 
through numerous Pamir Mountain 
passes in a region known as "the roof 
of the world." 

Kyrgyzstan, a poor country sand- 
wiched between Tajikistan and Chi- 
na to the south, Uzbekistan to the 
west and Kazakhstan to the north, 
has called for international help to 
combat a surge in the narcotics busi- 
ness that is feeding organized crime. 

"You have seen the border with 
Kazakhstan," Interior Minister 
Omurbek Kuttuev told a U.N. dele- 
gation in Bishkek, the capital. 
'There is only one border post, noth- 
ing else, and the other borders are 
no better. We have no tight border 
with Tajikistan and recently the 
frontier between Tajikistan and Af- 
ghanistan has been virtually open to 
anyone." 

The opium trail enters Kyrgyz- 
stan from the lawless Tajik mountain 
region of Gorno-Badakhshan, an Is- 
lamic rebel bastion beyond the con- 
trol of the Tajik central government. 

The highway to Osh is known as 
the "road of hie" for it is Gomo-ba- 
dakhshan's only hnk with the outside 
world. The impoverished region de- 
pends on Kyrgyz food supplies, and 
drugs are often the only way to get 
cash for payment. 

Vincent Del Buono, a U.N. crime 
expert, said the mountains are ex- 
tremely difficult to patrol and drugs 
are making their way through "to ev- 
erywhere." But he said that the U.N. 
Drug Control Program "is actively 
involved in efforts to control this." 

The Kyrgyz authorities, while 
welcoming the international aid re- 
ceived so far, say more is needed as 
the local "narco-mafia" becomes in- 




creasingly sophisticated and devel- 
ops ties with Kazakh and Russian 
groups. 

"We don't have enough of any- 
thing. We are working on sheer en- 
thusiasm at the moment. We have to 
improve our equipment," Deputy In- 
terior Minister Aaiybay Kaipov said, 'f 

In the mountains south of Osh, heU- 
copters might be the only way to 
monitor the frontier but the region's 
border guards have little more than 
their intuition to help them. 

Kyrgyz border posts are located 
deep in the Pamir mountains, where 
the winter is bitterly cold. At an alti- 
tude of more than 13,000 feet, sniff- 
er dogs are ineffective and the slow 
search process mainly involves tap- 
ping the panels of cars and trucks, 
dismanthng engines and wheels and 
poking around with a long wire. 

Kaipov said opium from Afghani- 
stan started to appear three or four 
years ago, with the smuggUng thriv- 
ing as neighboring Tajikistan 
plunged into civil war. More recent- 
ly, heroin has started showing up. 

Kaipov estimated only one-tenth 
of the amount that enters Kyrgyz-, 
Stan is confiscated. About two tons 
of opium seized since 1991 is 
stacked in sacks in a vault at the In- 
terior Ministry headquarters m Osh. 

Ministry figures show that about 
2,100 pounds of all kinds of drugs 
were confiscated by police in the 
first eight months of this year. In the 
same period last year, only abouC 
1,100 pounds were seized. 

Kaipov said most of the drugs* 
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came along the Osh-Khorugh higtv^ 
way and there was evidence to shojv^ 
that much had reached Russia do&t 
even Europe. It was impossible .to* 
estimate the quantity, he said. , , 
The effect in Kyrgyzstan has been 
an explosion in the number of drug- 
related crimes, from 904 in 1990-to 
2,623 last year. 

1 Demand for drugs is growing. It 
lis an endless fight and we must 
change our methods of working," 
Kaipov said. "We have to deal a mas-j 
sive blow to the source of the drugS/ 
We need to influence the Afghair 
government and we have to get m-[ 
temational backing. If there was one. 
power in Afghanistan it would be 
possible to settle this question." ^, 

Afghanistan has endured years .of 
fighting against Soviet occupiers, 
who left defeated in 1989; factional 
guerrilla warfare followed. The 
strict Islamic Tahban militia took 
over Kabul, the capital, last week af- 
ter the government and its military 
commanders fled. Tahban declared 
the country an entirely Islamic state. 

Timur Issakov, deputy head of the 
Kyrgyz Interior Ministry's anti-drug 
department, said the collapse of the 
Soviet Union in 1991 had contribut- 
ed to the problem. 

"It was not clear who the borders 
belonged to and who was responsible 
for them," he said. "A corridor was 
gradually formed." 
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A U.S. nightmare giws in Afghan poppy fields 



Afghanistan 
has emerged 
from years oi 
war as a 
world leader 
in opium. 
How? With 
help from 
Washington. 




he Phiiadeionia mauirer MiCHAEL S .VIR' 



Sunset near Nad-i-Ali, Afghanistan, finds a farmer irrigating a poppy field with water from the American-built Boghra canal. 



By Marc Kaufman 

INQUIRER ■ -'--iTFR 

NAD-I-ALI, Afghanistan — As the 
golden sun sets over the rich fields 
outside this village of mud bouses 

and turbaned men, farmers tend to 
their crops, weeding, fertilizing and 
bringing precious water to the 
sprouting plants. 

It IS the kind of scene American 
planners had in mind m the 1950s 
when they began transforming the 
barren deserts of southern Afghani- 
stan into lucrative cropiand. In one 

of the most expensive U.S. foreign- 
aid projects of the time, dams were 
built along the Helraand River, ca- 
nals were dug, highways were laid, 
and new cities grew. 

Today, that huge American invest- 
ment has paid off. Despite 18 years 
of war m Afghanistan, the Helmand 
River Valley is producing a world- 
class crop that earns huge sums of 
cash. Farmers all along the valley 
say ihey have just planted their big- 
gest crop ever. 

But there is a problem: That 

world-class crop is opium poppies. 

Seldom have American good in- 
tentions abroad gone so spectacular- 
ly wrong. 

By U.N. estimates, Afghanistan is 
now the world's largest supplier of 
opiuir. — producing more than 2.200 
ions in 1996. American estimates are 
somewhat lower, showing Afghani- 
stan at No. 2. bul coming up last. 

American officials are painfully 
aware that Atghan lana made fertile 
thanks to several hundred millions 



of dollars from American taxpayers 
now produces narcotics for Ameri- 
can and European addicts. Narcot- 
ics experts estimate that heroin 
;made from refined Afghan opium 
•accounts for almost one-fifth of the 
heroin coming into the United 
States. In Europe, the percentage 
from Afghanistan is much higher. 

The ground zero of Afghan poppy 
cultivation is along the American- 
irrigated, flood-controlled plains of 
the Helmand River. State Depari- 
ment statistics show that more than 
half of the Afghan poppy crop now 
grows m Helmand Province. 

"The Afghan poppy crop has tri- 
pled since 1990, and, unfortunately, 
a lot of that is coming from Hel- 
mand," said Kimberly Fordyce-App 
of the State Department's Bureau of 
international Narcotics and Law, 
^And the potential is there to grow 
much, much bigger." 
le&ven the chaotic conditions in 
SSianistan today — war still rages 
m 'the north, and poor farmers in 
the south are rebuilding slowly 
from. 18 years of war — there is little 
Americans can do about it. The oniy 
form.al .American anti-opium pro- 
gram m Afghanistan is a 5250,000 
annual crop-substitution effort for 
the Helmand River Valley. 

This year's poppy crop is oniy an 
incl: lugh now and impossible from 
aiar lo distinguish from winter 
wiieat or other crops. Up close, now- 
ever. the soft, fuzzy poppy leaves are 
clearly visible. By spring, '.arge 
swaths of the 100-mile valley wiil be 
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bright with red, white -and purple 
poppy flowers. 

The opium business is centered m 
Sangm, on the Helmand River, a one- 
road market town where plastic 
sacks of the drug are sold like so 
much wheat or dried apricots. Tliore 
are at least 60 opium merchants m 
Sangm, local residents say. 

These mam poppy fields are in 
areas controlled by the -Islamic fun- 
damentalists of the Taliban. The 
movement took over southern .'■.!"- 
gnanistan iwu years ago, overran the 
capital, Kabul, m September, and is 
still fighting m the north. 

Given the strong prohibitions in 
Islam against drug use and the en- 
tjjely public nature of the opium 
txismess, it seems logical that the 
Taliban would have quickly shut it 
cjl down. Instead, the already sub- 
s^ntial Helmand poppy crop ex- 
panded after the Taliban arrived. 
,.,\nd the fundamentalists make no 
promises about controlling it any- 
nmic soon. The farmers, they say, 
need the poppies to rebuild tlieir 
lives. 

"We cannot banish the popp}' un- 
'i\ our people have other crops to 
grow and work to do," said Mullah 
Abdul Hamid Akhundaza. the Tali- 
ban director of the foreign minis- 
tr}''s liaison office in Kandahar, llie 
southern Alghan city where Mie Ta- 
liban originated. 

.,"()ur country has been ruined." 
he said through an interpreter. 
Hov/ can v.c !e!i ic imiers lo stop 



g35owmg poppies and have no food 
f§)- their children?" 
"Others suggest the Taliban has a 
different motive for its apparently 
hands-off policy on opium: It is still 
fighting an expensive war m the 
north and needs cash to feed and 
supply Its army. In war-ravaged Af- 
ghanistan, there are few other prod- 
ucts for a government to tax. 

Poppy merchants and farmers say 
(and narcotics experts confirm) 
that there are three mam smug- 
gling paths for opium coming from 
the Helmand Valley. Some goes 
through Pakistan and some north 
through the former Soviet republics 
of Central Asia, but much of the Af- 
ghan opium takes a wild ride 
through Iran to heroin factories m 
Turkey. 

Caravans of 50, 80, and sometimes 
100 pickups and small trucks make 
their way across the deserts of Iran, 
often with the heavily armed pro- 
tection of Afghan warlords. 

Afghans report land the State De- 
partment again confirms) a history 

of pitched battles with Iranian au- 
thorities as the drug caravans fight 

their way through Iran. 

So even if the Taliban wanted to 
stop the opium trafficking, it is not 
certain that it could. 

But there is one more reason that 
the poppy crops are flourishing: 
Many Afghans m positions of power 
are unhappy with current U.S. policy. 

During the Cold War, America 
spent lavishly on Afghan aid pro- 
grams and, later, to arm The Afghan 
mujaheddin fighting Soviet troops. 
Military aid to the mujaheddin was 
the biggest covert aid effort in U.S. 
history, and many believe that the 
Russian defeat in Afghanistan 
played a major role m the subse- 
quent collapse of the Soviet Union. 

Since the Russians left m 1989 and 
the Afghan communist government 
fell in 1992. American support for 
Afghanistan has plummeted. In fact, 
the direct U.S. aid program for Af- 
ghanistan was disbanded after Con- 
gress shut down the aid program in 
neighboring Pakistan because thai 
nation was suspected of building an 
atom bomb. The Afghan and Paki- 
stani programs had been run out of 
I he same U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development office. 

Taliban officials say they are not 
pleased with the steep decline m 
U.S. aid to Afghanistan. They are 
also unhappy that the United States 
has not taken the lead in recogniz- 
ing their government, which re- 
mains internationally Isolated. 

Sometimes by Inference but often 
(juite directly, tliey make clear that 
■heir eagerness to attack the poppy 
problem will depend on whether 
formal recognition comes and on 




With a smoothness reflecting 15 

years in thie business, Haji Amin 
offers a sample of brown goo — 
opium — left over from 1996. 

what sort of aid projects the U.S. is 
willing to sponsor for Afghanistan. 

One frequently heard request is 
that Americans come back to the 
Helmand River Valley to repair the 
canals and dams and roads they 
built, all of which now serve fields 
filled with miles and miles of opium 
noppv seedlings. 

■ 

Haji Amm pulled up on his motor- 
bike carrying a heavy plastic bag. 
He placed it on the floor, untied a 
knot and spread the bag open to 
show off his product, a thick, brown 
goo that Jiggled like a bowl of jello. 

"Would you like to taste?" he 
asked pleasantly. 

The brown goo was 18 pounds of 
opium, a leftover from last year's 
bumper crop. Amm is an opium 
merchant, has been for 15 years, 
and makes no excuses for it. He tells 
of his business with a quick smile, 
his eyes dancing. 

His home is Sangm, a swirl oi 
trucks, camels, motorcycles and 
donkey carts, all covered m dust, 
for the inived road into town was 
washed 'out years ago. Mud-wall 
^liops are filled vnih waist-high pyr- 
anuds oi rcQ ana vciiuw nihccs. inles 
ot unboxed soap flakes, mountains 
of onions and — usually m the back 
— heavy bags oi opium. ; 

Turbaned men. their Kalashnikov i 
assault rifles often withm arm's^ 
reach, own the town. The fewf 



women to be seen are covered in 
ghostlike, head-to-toe burqas. ] 
The opium gum m his bag was the j 
product of enormous labor, said i 
Amm, a poppy farmer as well as pop- 
py merchant. The seeds are planted 
in the early winter and tended and ; 
watered until they flower in late i 
spring. After they flower, an egg-' 
size capsule forms at the top of the 
plant, with the opium sealed mside. j 
To harvest it, farmers scar the 
capsule in the morning and return 
later to collect the gum that seeps 
out. It takes the paste from hun- 
dreds of poppies to make an 18- 
pound bag. 

The price, Amin concluded after 
completing a complicated conver- 
sion from Afghan to Iranian to 
American currency, was about 
S2,000. (Once refined into heroin, 
the street value Vv'ould be thousands 
of times more.) 

According to Amin, there has al- 
ways been a small opium market in 
the area. Many Afghans use opium 
to kill pain and sometimes to mask 
the gnawing ache of hunger. 

Amm started in the business 15 

years ago after graduating from a 
German-sponsored technical school 
in Kandahar. The war was under- 
way, and there was no other work 
for him. he said, so he came back to 
Sangin to grow and sell opium. 

Because selling opium had long 
been illegal m Afghanistan, there 
were only a few opium merchants 
then, but a communist revolution in 
the late 1970s, followed by the 1979 
Soviet invasion and a savage civil 
war, made normal farming and 
business impossible. 

By all accounts, the poppy crop be- 
gan to expand m the mid-1980s, af- 
ter many Afghan farmers fled to Pa- 
kistan and the land was left to 
mujaheddin fighters and others 
who lived outside the law. 

After the Russians left in 1989 and 
flie Afghan communist governmiCnt 
fell in 1992, farmers began return- 
ing to the Helmand River \'alley. 
They found leveled villages, dam- 
aged canals, virtually impassable 
roads, and millions of land mines. 

The traditional farm-to-market 
jiatterns were difficult or impossi- 
ble to resume — except for poppies. 

"Poppies are a very good crop, be- 
cause they bring a high price and go 
easily to market," Amm said. "Noth- 
ing spoils on the way." 

Growing poppies need a stead}- 
water supply, and the remains of 
the valley s irrigation effort have 
provided The ,300-foot-hu':-.. 

, ::..;■. -■•uiit Kajaki dam, :;p 
river from Sangin, can still control 
spring floods and ensure a constant 
f|f)w of v.-ater. Downstream from 
Sangm. 'I'.e .-\merican-aug, ro-milt; 
Boghra and Darweshan canals are 
badly silted and have damaged gate- 



From the Editor: 

We're starting the 25th vear of our 
association with this publication; 
we've learned a lot L enjoyed it. 
We hope you have, too, a since it 
is renewal time for nost of you, we 
hope you will want to continue re- 
ceiving the FORUM. A form is enclosed. 

Our purpose continues to be to pro- 
vide readers with as much information 
about Afghanistan as comes to our 
attention. However, we rarely vouch 
for its veracity & we take no sides. 
Since news & propaganda are often 
interchangeable, we urge you always 
to consider the source which is 
usually given at the end of the 
article. We receive no funding, 
except for subscriptions, no salaries, 
no expense accounts. All the sub- 
scription money goes for paper, 
printing & postage. We depend upon 
our readers to send us information 
of all kinds as long as it has some 
relevance to Afghanistcn. Since we 
are not yet on the Xet, we appreciate 
the gems that come from cyberspace 
as well as those from real space. 
We spell names the way they appeared 
in the article cited so don't blame 
the proofreader! 

This issue contains quite a few items 
that didn't fit into the last issue; 
the next issue will have some that 
didn't fit into this one. Having too 
much material makes editors happy & 
this one thanks all of -'ou who sent 
•^oodles. Please continue; The dead- 
line for the next issue is April 30, 
which means the next issue should be 
out mid-May. 

We received the Taleban paper on a 
computer disk. Great! But x^7e find 
that outsider's disks are treated 
like lepers. Instead of XIMBY (not 
in my back yard) it's XIMCP (not in 
my computer please). We'll keep you 
posted . 

We've been told that there is a board 
game based on the Afghan War on sale 
in game stores. Has anyone seen it 
or played it? 
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wavs but still irrigate mousands ol 
acres that would otherwise be de- 
sert. 

"As long as it is allowed, there 
will be many poppies m ilelmand." 
Amm said. 

Although men like Amm consider 
growing opium poppies to be little 
different from growing wheat, they 
know that opium is turned into her- 
oin and that many Western govern- 
ments want their business stopped. 
Given a good alternative, many Af- 
ghan poppy merchants and farmers 
say they would surely switch. 

But. for now, they are sticking 
with the biggest cash crop they 
have ever had. In fact, poppy farm- 
ers the length of the Helmand River 
Valley say they planted more poppy 
this year than last. 
Their reason? 

"We have heard Taliban may ban 
the poppy in the future," Amin said, 
"so we have to make our business 
now." 

■ 

American engineers and water ex- 
perts first came to the Helmand 
River Vallev .some 50 years ago, hop- 
ing to turn it into an Asian Tennes- 
see V^alley. The project was the cor- 
nerstone of American aid to Afghan- 
istan, then a nonaligned, 
strategically located country. 

It took a vast effort — hundreds of 
American contractors and advisers, 
millions of dollars and the best 
American heavy equipment — to ir- 
rigate the valley. Today, in a sprawl- 
ing supply depot filled with massive 




Ingersoil cranes, Thompson drilling 
machines, dozens of earthmovers. 
and an entire machine-tool shop to 
fix it all, the remains of that effort 
form a surreal junkyard several 
miles outside the American-built 
city of Lashkar Gah. 

Rusted, cannibalized for parts, 
sometimes almost skeletal, most of 
the hundreds of pieces of equip- 
ment have gone unused for nearU' 
20 years. A ragtag group of Taliban 
soldiers — some m.ere teenagers but 
all carrying Kalashnikovs — guards 
the depot's entrance. 

The soldiers know that the United 
States supplied the equipment, and 
they say they hope the Americans 
will come back to fix it all. (Taliban 
leaders are especially eager for the 
United States to repair the big West- 
mghouse generators at the Kajaki 
dam so that it can once again sup- 
ply power to Kandahar.) 

The young Talibs offered a dem- 
onstration. One placed a stone amid 
some earthmovers and, one by one, 
the young men knelt down, took 
aim, and fired their weapons. The 
bullets kicked up dust and rico- 
cheted off the machinery until one 
man's bullets finally knocked over 
the stone. The Talibs raised their 
guns and cheered. 

The role of the Taliban in the opi- 
um trade is sensitive. Although Is- 
lam forbids the growing, traffick- 
ing or use of narcotics, the Taliban 
claims to be establishing a pure Is- 
lamic state in Afghanistan. 

The Taliban government m Ka- 
bul has a Department for Promot- 
ing Virtue and Preventing \'ice. Us 
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acting director, Mullah Knayaiul- 
lah Baligh, insists that the Taliban 
has begun a major crackdown on 
the opium trade, but American offi- 
cials who follow ihe crop are skep- 
tical. Opium poppies now cover al- 
most twice as many acres in 
Afghanistan as in 1994. when The 
Taliban took control of the pop;iy 
areas. 

Taliban officials also claimed late 
last year to have closed down sev- 
eral labs that processed the opium 
into herom m southern Afghani- 
stan. American officials say there is 
no evidence that the labs were de- 
stroyed. 

While Afghan opium has becom.e 
a big business and involves power- 
ful traffickers, narcotics officials 
say, the Taliban could substantially 
reduce the poppy crop. Known for 
Its severe punishments — such as 
severing the hands of thieves or 
stoning adulterers to death — 'he 
Taliban banned hashish growing 
and smoking several years ago. Af- 
ghans say hashish can hardly be 
found anymore. 

But there has been no similar 
campaign against opium poppies, 
certainly not m the lower Hel- 
mand River Valley village of Nad-i- 
Ali, which has a distinctly Ameri- 
can origin. The United States not 
only created the irrigation system 
that turned the area from desert to 
farmland but also built mud-and- 
brick living compounds and 
planted trees and bushes to hold 
the soil. 

Today, the road to Nad-i-Ali leads 
to a small fortress flying a Taliban 
Oag. The parking lot outside is thick 
with Taliban vehicles. Direct ly 
across the road lies a large field ol 
inch-high poppy leaves. 



Effort on to get 
farmers to switch 

KAJAKl Afghanistan — The vil- 
lage khan was interested but not yet 
convinced. 

"If you plant fruit trees, if you 
plant black cumm. you can make 
more monev than with poppies," sil- 
ver-haired Abdul Wahid told the 
khan, or village leader. 

Another dozen village men listen- 
ing intently as they sat, cross- 
legged, m the dim lantern glow of 
the khan's guest room. 

"Once they see your success, ail 
the farmers will follow you," Wahid 
promised. 

That is the message — and the 
■r^ope _ of a growing crew of Ameri- 
can-sDonsored Afghans, including 
Wahid, whose job is to visit the pop- 
py fields of Afghanistan and per- 
^:uade farmers to switch crops. 

The effort is a drop m the bucket 
right now — only a handful of farm.- 
L-xtension v/orkers urging thou- 
sands oi farmers to plant new vari- 
eties of high-quality wheat, apricots 
or salfron instead of opium poppies 
— but the program is growing ana 
can claim modest success. 

And when it comes to combating 
the spread of opium-poppy cultiva- 
tion, this is the only official pro- 
gram the United States has. 
^ Operated by Mercy Corps Interna- 
nonal (MCI), which is based m Port- 
land. Ore., with funds from the .State 
Dupartment's Narcotics Affairs Sec- 
tion, the crop-substitution program 
IS working well enough that Ameri- 
can officials m Pakistan believe 
should be substantially expanded. 
The program nas a 5250,000 xmnuai 
budget, which officials hope to at 
least double. 

The monev pays for plants, seeds 
and fertilizers for the farmers ana 
:;;so pavs the salaries of men such as 
Wahid,' who was trained by Amen- • 
cans m the 1950s for the Helmand 
River project. If m.ore money is ap- ■ 
--roved, the nroject could expand to 
Include the' repair of some of the 
area's American-built canals. 

"We're under no illusions that we 
can eradicate all poppy growing 
ihroui^h 'his program," said 
Thomas Brov.'n. director ot the MCI 
urogram, based m Quetta. Pakistan. 
"That would require an intensive 
campaign by the government. 

"But m the long term, we think 
we can convince many farmers to 
change. Afghans are smart larmers, 
and as the country is rebuilt, ihev'll 
realize ihev can make m.ore monev 
•-om other crops. Graauaily, tney'U 
<ee It's m their seif-mterest anc 
shift out of poppies." 

— Marc Kaufman 



Drugs and Terror 

in Afghanistan L^L^y!r}2}^ 



WTiile the United States tnes to decide wheth- 
er It needs to send troops to Zaire to deal with 
the cnsis there, die Clinton administration is 
Ignoring a far more senous threat to U.S. inter- 
ests m a distant but unmistakably important 
countr}': Afghaxustan. 

Q^pite the best efforts of the ranking State 
Department official responsible for the region. 
Robia^Raphei, no Cabinet-ievel officer seems to 
havfi much interest in the fact that an Islamic 
fundamentalist group is fighting to take power in a 
country that, after more than 15 years of rule by- 
Moscow and its local puppets, has become a world ^ 
leader in heroin exports. Even the news that 
Afghanistan has permitted the establishment of 
training camps for terrorists— wme of the Islam- 
sti who med to blow up the World Trade Center 
^ed'their expertise on Afghan soil— has failed to 
spaii^ outrage among U.S. polic>' elites. 

Stabilitv in Afghanistan is important to the 
Umted States for a number of reasons. A U.S. oil 
multinational is seeking to build two piplelines— 
one for natural gas, the other for oil— that would 
run from Turkmenistan through Afghanistan to 
Pakistan. These pipeline would create a safer 
and more secure route for American oil compa- 
nies, allowing them to avoid the dangers of the 
Persian Gulf and the Straits of Hormu2 as well as 
Lhe possible need to ship oil across Iran. 

When Soviet troops occupied Afghamstan, 
Washmgton. wnth the help of Pakistan, gave 
covert assistance to Afghan g^aemllas who were 
Dghung to tree their countr>- from communism. 
But when Moscow withdrew its forces in 
1989— a w;i:-rshed event in ^.""^'r'' 
nauonal commumsm— the Umted States lost m- 
terest m the country. 

.After the Soviets left, Naub'dilah. a KGB-atim- 
ated Sovaet client, stayed on as president until 
1992. Then, rebel warlords began a civil war, and 
chaos qmcklv followed. In towns such as Kanda- 
bjir, lawlessness became so widespread that it 
maniiested itself in the abducuon of women. 

hi 1994 a group of Pashtun students known as 
the Taliban, who had studied at religious schools 
m Pakistan, took over Kandahar, allegedly with 
Pakistam support. The Taliban claimed multiple 
goals: freemg Afghamstan from vanous miiiUas. 
bnngmg peace ana secunty to the countr,' and 
mtroduong smct Islamic laws. 

Thev succeeded in bnngmg law and order to 
Kandaliar, but they also came with what one U.S. 
--mciai calls "crackpot ideas." Social reactionane.^, 
-.re Taliban announced that women could noi 
-.jpear iii ()uoiic unless thev were accompanieG 
Dv male relatives. Nor were gu-is allowed to 
attend school. (This represented a dLTicultv m a 
.:ountr,- m which there v.-ere so many widows 
rom the recent war.) The Taliban hung teie'.i- 
r^ion sets from flagpoles— a -vmbohc attempt to 
no scK'ietv of Western cuit'^ra. svmoois. 

The xiizure of Kandahar was the start of the 
Taliban's rxtraordinanly qKr:-: nse to pf^wer. 'I he 
-•uaents .-.Laneo to move :r.m toun to to'^n, 
aoiding copies oi the Koran atwve their heaas ana 
carrying white tlags. Small cities fell \1rTu21lv 
/.athout a ii^ht. Manv cor:a:"ander< -an wi'ir 
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[)Utting up a struggle; Lhe tew wno remained 
were hanged. In each place the Taliban set down 
the usual rules; Women were not to work or go 
to .school. Thev could appear in public only if thev 
were covered from head to toe. .Men were 
compelled to grow beards and wear turbans. 
Movie theaters were forced to close theu^ 
doors — even the sport of volleyball was banned. 

But when it comes to the cultivanon of opium 
poppies and the manufacture of opium, the Tali- 
ban are decidedly permissive. They' ve reportedly 
allowed processmg laboratones to be moved into 
.Afghanistan from Pakistan, hideed. according to 
a high-ranking U.S. official, tlie Taliban are 
direcdy involved m drug traffickmg. 

Observing the success of the Taliban. Tehran 
became concerned that the radical Islamists 
might stir up the Baluchs who live along kan's 
border, diereby destabilizing Tehran's regime. 
Russia, too, feared that the Taliban was grow-ing 
strong too quickly. Both neighbor countries De- 
gan supporting the Tajik elements in Kabul— 
namely, the former president, Burhanuddm Rab- 
baru, and his defense mmister. .Ahmed Shah 
Massoud. a well-knovm warlord. 

The Taliban, however, are weO armed. They 
took possession of significant quantities of Soviet 
arms when vanous tovvns surrendered. 

As for Afghaxustan's capital, Kabul. U.S. mtelli- 
gence predicted that the Tajik forces would be 
able to hold the aty. But this assessment proved 
faulty. Rabbam and Massoud had been unpopular 
in Kabul ana in the end retreated from the 
capital. The Taliban took the aty last September 
and publicly executed Najibullah. 

Since the takeover of Kabul, Tajik political 
leaders have forged an alliance v.ith Uzbeki Gen. 
•\bdurrashid Uo^timi. wfio nulds swav in significant 
pans Aiaha-bian T^eether. rhev 

Live l3een kx'keo ui 'oattie \utn Lie Taliban, out 
neither side appears likely to emerge MCtonous. 

This week at the United Nations, representa- 
Uves from 18 nations gadierea to try to tmd a 
soiuuon to the bloodshed in .-^ighanistan. No 
..\fghans took part, but Lhe Umted States, Pa- 
kistan, hidia, Russia and kan were there. 

The admimstration is wise to support the 
United Nations' cease-fire efforts arid the goal of 
creating a broad-based government in Kabul. If 
the Taliban is senous about good relations with 
lhe United States, it needs to enter into dialogue 
•Aidi its adversanes, demonstrate a willingness to 
' destroy the terror camps and act urmiy agamst 
opium cultivation. 

As things stand, the administration lacks a 
clear strateg}' for .Afghanistan. .Amenca's fiiture 
oil supply may well lie m Central Asia, ana 
.Afghanistan could play a key role m removing 
Iran's chokehoid on the oil in question. 

M in ail. this is a situauon that requires 
high-level diplomatic skills and Waslungton's sus- 

i^ned aitenuc" ^ „. ,, r 

The \^\sH1ngton P"m 
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A%iiaiii5ta>i >Jew5 Service / 

.\ REPORTER FOR DA\^ (an English Language " 

Pakistani newspaper) TALKS WITH TALIBAN 1/10/97 

"\Vc do not want our children to be spoiled, corrupted and made immoral by modern education, that is why we give them only 
religious education, and that, too, only in Arabic or in our native languages. This education has made us and our new generation a 
force to be reckoned with," declared Maulana Abdurrahman Zahid, muhtamim of the Taliban, m the NWFP. 
Like others, I have always wondered at the sudden emergence of Taliban on the political or rjither battle scene of Afghanistan, 
winning sweeping victories right and left. A few months back, just before the fall of Kabul to the Taliban, I had to go to 
Peshaw ar. There, through my local taxi driver, I came to know about some madrassahs in Peshawar, belonging to the Taliban. I 
also heard about Maulana Azizullah Nuristani and Maulana Abdurrahman Zahid running such madrassahs. 
The driver took me to a small fortress-like building on a main road, with an armed guard standing at the main gate. As soon as I 
approached the building, the guard came fonvard wielding his gun. I asked him to let me see Maulana Abdurrahman Zahid, but 
he answered that the Maulana was not in: "we are on holidays." I told him that I had come a long way and was very interested m 
these madrassahs, I requested him to let me see the classrooms and library. Either it was my burqa or, probably, the fact that 
they had never known a woman, with or without burqa, showing interest in their institution, that he allowed me to come in. 

He volunteered the information that it was a Taliban madrassah, catering to Afghans only. He also told me that at that moment 
there were tvvo w ar-wounded Afghans awaiting to move to the Taliban centre in Hayatabad, where they had better medical 
facilities. During my round of the building, I saw two young Afghans with bandages, lying on beds in a back-room. They refused 
to talk to me and seeing a camera in my hand they warned me not to take their picture. I asked the guard if I could take pictures 
of the empty classrooms, he agreed. 

The madrassah's rooms were being used as classrooms-cum-bedrooms w ith locally-made bunkbeds. When I was coming out, I saw 
some resident students, ages 10 to 20, on the ground floor, waving at me. The guard did not allow me to talk to them either, but 
permitted me to take their pictures from a distance. On an impulse, he himself posed for me in his domain, the guardroom. 

The next day I went there again to meet Maulana Zahid. He came to see me in the waiting room, with a few of his colleagues. He 
confirmed that his was a madrassah for Taliban in the making. "We are refugees not having facilities like we would have in our 
ow n country under normal circumstances. We are try ing to prepare our children to face our peculiar conditions and to prepare 
them to get our country- liberated from the hands of warlords, agents of other interfering countries." 

He said that usually they taught the children Fiqh, Hadiths and the basics of Islam, and in their native languages only. But at the 
moment, they were teaching solely about Jihad, as that w as what they would need to know more of, for a long time to come. 
"Presentlv our madrassahs are operating like military academies. We have programmes of training in our madrasahs, which 
prepare our children for battlefields. For practical training, we take them to the tribal areas near the border. Our mam 
communication centre is in Hayatabad, working as a liaison office between our people in Pakistan and Afghanistan. But, once our 
Jihad has achieved its objective, we will revert to normal religious studies in our madrassahs in our own country. Most of the 
Talibans fighting in Afghanistan were hastily trained in Afghanistan, transformed suddenly from students of religion to warriors, 
but the new generation, trained more comprehensively during the last few years, in Pakistan is more successful. 
Maulana Zahid informed me that t>vo members of the Taliban Shura, Maulana Saifurrahman and Maulana Abdurrahman, were 
shortly going to Karachi and would be staying at Sohrab Goth, where I could meet them with his reference for further 
information regarding the Taliban and their mission. 

The next week in Karachi, I w ent to meet the Shura members. I had to make an appointment on the phone with Maulana Qasim, 
the Karachi muhtamim of Taliban, to meet the visiting leaders. I went to the said Mosque at Sohrab Goth at the prearranged 
time. The whole area looked alien, a no-man's land, an Afghan basti, ver> commonly seen in Peshawar and Quetta, but ver} rare 
in Karachi. In fact, I think that is the only one in Karachi. I was taken to a house adjacent to the mosque, belonging to Maulana 

TheTwo Taliban leaders came in the room with their host and some guards. After saying ^^^^^^^ 
Bismiiiah.. and then the ver> first thing they said was, "If our brother Maulana Zahid had not recommended that we meet >ou 
and, had vou not been wearing the hijab , you would not have been able to set your feet m this area. « , r ^ 

I was taken aback. I wanted to yell, "this is my country, my Pakistan, who are you to tell me 

realised in a split-second that, although unofficial, it was their territory at the moment and nobody >>ould ever be able to 
where I'd vanished or was buried. 

About their organisation, they said that the Taliban were not something new. "We are students of religious schools; we have 
fought shoulder to shoulder with all the present Afghan warlords against the Russians to liberate our country , to crush the 
invaders and we did succeed in ousting the Superpower. But after that, when our leaders started fighting each other to rule the 
country, we disassociated ourselves from them and we are their sworn enemy now. We will crush them, we will not let a single 
person rule over us, we will form an Islamic government. These leaders are not Muslims in the true sense of the word, they are 
foreign agents, thev are against Islam, they arc not Mujahideen. After the ouster of Russia, they have looted our own people, they 
were taking money and valuables from refugees in order to let them cross the border to Pakistan. The law of jungle was being 
applied in our country." 

They denied that any Pakistani could ever he involved in their organisation. They said "it is our internal affair and we will settle 
it. Besides, Pakistan has also betrayed us, the Afghan masses, by helping the so-called Mujahideen." Replying to my question why 
were they in Karachi, they said, "we arc preparing a big offensive, and we need funds for that. We are collecting whatever we 
can from our supporters here or anywhere in the world. It is all for Islam, not for ourselves." They said Saudi Arabia was the 
biggest source of their funds. 
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1 I 1 -ri.ox, .jn«xvpr(MJ that thcA would implement the 
I asked them w hat they planned to do now that thev had conquered - ^ \ ^^hir Shah. "They need taming 

Shar.ah laws with full force. They said that women o Kabul were \'\y'^;i''^^^^^ not, we will teach them a lesson, a 

vigorously. We will ask these women once to 'behave' according to Islamic teachinj,s. it ttie) 

lesson that will be remembered for generations to come." • „ u„ ....vpred "Why Kashmir?"! asked. 

WH. « .n .c .c. n«. .asU ... conve.., Af,H.„,s.a„. "NVc « „, «o .0 — ^ ^ ^ ^^^^ „^ 

be heard now, all of the 'congregation' stood up and left for the mosque. 
I left the area wondertng whether to sympathise with the w^men of ^^l^^^^^ 

others' dilemma, or, to be happy with so many 'soldiers of Islam', sprmgmg up from the popp) ^ 



The Two Faces of Afghanistan By Paul Watson - in Afghanistan 
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PANJSHIR VALLEY, Afghanistan - THE ONLY LAND route through the strategic Panjshir Valley runs along a narrow dirt 
track that has thwarted conquerors for centuries. Ahmad Shah Massoud won his honored title, the Lion of Panjshir, and his place 
in Afghanistan's long history of bloodletting, by making the valley a death trap for Soviet troops in the 1980s. It is his last 
stronghold once again, this time in the civil war against Taleban soldiers who drove Massoud's forces from Kabul in the fall. 
Massoud retreated to the turf he knows better than any of the country's wariords and where his ethnic support is strongest. He 
will do anything, it seems, to keep the Panjshir. 

As Taleban soldiers closed in at the beginning of September, Massoud was so close to 
losing his last refuge that he ordered the road blow n up to create a barrier of 
mountain rubble. It worked, and the Taleban's advance has been stalled for weeks, 
but Afghanistan's legendary traders aren't so easily discouraged. 
They get through w ith pack horses, donkeys and wheelbarrow s. Or they drive their 
cars and trucks up to the pile of shattered boulders at the river's edge to be lifted 
over the barrier by crane. It takes just a few minutes for a yelling team of workers 
to run logs through the opened side window s and then attach heavT steel hooks. The 
crane operator reels in the cable and lifts the vehicle by the roof, dangling it over the' 
Panjshir River's rapids and gently lowering it on to the open road. There's a hefty 
toll for the service, about S25 (U.S.) for each passage over the debris. By now, 
Afghans are used to a few profiting handsomelv from Afghanistan's ruin. 

y 

And so the w ar goes on. • 
The Taleban, an army of Muslim extremists determined to enforce strict adherence to their code of proper conduct, have had to 
do some improvising of their ow n. On the main road out of Kabul toward the Pakistan border, mini-buses, trucks, taxis and 
curtained highway coaches join a long line waiting for security clearance at a roadblock. Every one is carefully checked to ensure 
women are properly covered, men have beards and no one is carrying weapons or other contraband such as videos of Hollywood 
movies, or any film for that matter. 

Women not only hav e to hide ev ery inch of themselves but their shoes in 
public, they're also prohibited from working alongside men in all but a few 
exceptional cases. So there w ere no women available to search other women 
arriving at the checkpoint. And the Taleban certainly couldn't allow 
soldiers to frisk women no matter how well shrouded. The solution was to 
choose one of the local boys who hang out selling cigarettes and snacks to 
people stuck in the lineup and have him conduct the search. The boy doing 
it this morning w as about 10, too young to see anything sexual in the act of 
patting down strange women, according to the Taleban. But they decided he 
was old enough to know the feel of a concealed weapon or videotape beneath 
a woman's veiled gown. 

When my taxi reached the roadblock, the driver rooted around under his 

seat and in the glove compartment to make sure he found every battered cassette tape in the car. The Taleban have banned all 
recorded music as well as movies, so the taxi driver with tapes of Afghan musicians looked like a nervous drug addict trying to 
stash his dope at a border crossing. He quickly wrapped the tapes in a dirty rag, lifted the centre armrest to his right and then 
stuffed the contraband deep inside it. The Taleban soldiers searched, but didn't find the music. Hours later, when the taxi driver 
was less than a minute into no-man's land and just about to enter Massoud's territory, he pulled out the cassettes, popped one into 
the deck and celebrated another small v ictorv over the Taleban. 
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!-h.^.Hrtf 1^'' '^^^ k''' T""^ ^'"^ technically free to leave their homes without nearinu the ^eiled 

rural ar n^r?:'^^ " ''""''^ ^^^^ '''' ~ ^-"^ -^-^^ ^'^^out the.r chadarr.s on becau t s a 

rural arc. and tradition is just as stnct as Taleban law when it comes to females. 

To find a city even remotely as liberal as Kabul once was, you have to travel almost as far north as the border with 
Uzbekistan, to the city of Mazar-i-Sharif. Mazar is the rear base for Gen. Abdul Rashid Dostum, a key leader of the 
deposed government's shaky alliance against the Taleban, which seized Kabul just over three months ago. It's not only 

common to see Avomen's faces in the streets of Mazar, but manv are wearing makeup - it's a shock after a two-week journev 

through the rest of Afghanistan. 

On a Friday afternoon, w hen every Afghan man in Kabul must be in the mosque or face severe punishment as an infidel. Mazar's 
restaurants are full of men lounging around. At the Nazar Ga restaurant, a popular spot for kebabs and tea, few of the metal 
chairs are empty and every man's eyes are fixed on the color TV set mounted above a cassette deck near the front door. Mazar, 
roughly 400 kilometres from Kabul as the crow fiics, is as much a part of Afghanistan as the capital is. Yet the Nazar Ga's 
customers would be risking their lives if thev did in Kabul what they are doing on this Sabbath: staring at a television. - Toronto 
Star 
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Afehan 
fishtei"s 
want Allah 
or nothing 



children whose parents were killed in the war wait 
for lunch to be served at an orphanaae on the outskirts of 
Kabul. 



By Michael A. Lev 

Chicago Tribune 

I" ABUL, Afghanistan - 
On the front just outsi 
Kabul, where mortar 
j^Jire is exchanged dail 
in Afghanistan's latest civil war. 
bearded commander said what I: 
lamic soldiers have been saying 
here for two decades. 

"It's victory or martyrdom: In 
victory we bring Islamic rule to 
Afghanistan. In martyrdom v,'e e 
to paradise. " Mulawi Khan Moh- 
mad declared as 30 of his scruffy 
militiamen sat listening intently. 
Kalashnikov rules dv their sides. 
In the middle of his forehead, 
^ just below his turban, is a cylind: 
cal pockmark. It is a bullet wour 
he suffered during the long guerr 
la war against the former Soviet 
Union. 

The injury is one visible scar c 
many in Afghanistan from a holy 
war that will not end. 

From 1979 to 1992. bands of Is 
I lamic rebels known as mujahedi: 
fought and outlasted the Soviets. 
Then the Muslim warriors turnc 
on each other, with at least five 
factions, including the commana 
er's Taliban movement, destroyi 
what was left of the country. 

Kabul was mosilv spared the S 
Viet onslaught. But it has been al- 
most completelv oDliterated bv t 
factional fightins that followed, 
killing 45.000 i:^!V;l!ans and turmr 
every prominent building into a 
lot -P'"arred di.>a.>tor. 



;2<?hildren playing in their hor, 
have been blown up by mi: 
placed by adversaries as fr 
lines shifted through the city. 
lief workers say much of Kabul 
p'ends on food aid or goes hun 
. without it. 
^The windows in most gove 
ment offices have been blown < 
and workers shuffle papers as 
early winter Siberian wind ho 
past their desks. 
■■■in addition to the fighting, Ks 
is-jexperiencing a new confl 
What some warriors call true 
lam, the United Nations says is 
aTiise of human rights. 
3fter beating back a fragile 
alition of rivals, the Taliban m( 
ment has conquered two-third: 
AJghanistan. Where it rules, 
Taliban imposes its strict interpre- 
tation of Islamic law, an interpre- 
tation other Muslims challenge. 

In Kabul, which the Taliban took \ 
in- late September, women are 
banned from schools and work and , 
ate required to hide behind full- 
length veils on the streets. Music i 
and movies are prohibited. Men 
rtmst grow beards. 
'."Taliban warriors with rifles ha- 
rass and beat civilians who don't 
rush to the mosque for prayers and 
ifxTsome cases string chains across 
roads to prevent movement at 
prayer time. When the militiamen 
sea'rch houses, mainly for arms, | 
they smash any musical instru- ' 
ment they find. ! 

Accustomed to a liberal city by ' 
Islamic standards. Kabul residents 
are bridling under the restrictions 
of what many consider a religious 
police slate. 

• "These people are very narrow- 
minded," said Rahman Rehmani. a 
Kabul businessman who runs a cur- 
rency exchange office. "I like to 
pray^ but I don t want to be told I 
have to do it." 

Still. Rehmani said he was so 
tired of war that he accepts the 
Taliban occupation. 

"I'd have been glad if even a dog 
came to power if he brought 
peace." he said. 

Rehmani's ambivalence reflects 
a wide debate among residents and 
relief agencies in Kabul over 
whether the Taliban's rule is an 
improvement over the previous 
carnage and chaos. 

Taliban soldiers have stopped 
the fighting in Kabul and disarmed 
opponents, restored some electrici- 
tv, reduced highway banditry and 
rnade efforts to respect property 
rights. 

Still, many people are incensed 
at the ban on work and school for 
women. Taliban soldiers, who run 
checkpoints and roam through the 
city, have been so threatening and 
suspicious that some women have 
not left their homes for months. 



"This is a new brand of extrem- : 

ism," said Terry P. Pitzner, who 
heads the Kabul office of the Unit- 
ed Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. "Iran is moderate by 
comparison." 

Pitzner said aid officials were 
deeply concerned about how the 
ban was affecting poor widows and 
children. He said they cannot earn 
money for food and relief agencies 
are having a tougher thne reaching 
out to victims because the agencies 
can no longer employ local women. 

"If we can't reach the most vui- 
■nerable population, what is going 
to happen to them?" Pitzner said. 
"We're looking at illness and catas- 
trophe." 

' WaraT^^ 
of life for 
Afghans 

By David Turnley 

Knight-Ridder Newspapers 

In Afghanistan, curfew starts at 
nightfall. 

Taliban soldiers arrest and beat 
anyone who hasn't retired to a 
home or bunker for the night. The 
wakeup call the following morning 
will be just as forceful: The earth- 
shaking thuds from bomb attacks 
on Kabul launched from the moun- 
tains about 19 miles north of the 
city. 

War in this country is a way of 
life. It surrounds you: bombed-out 
buildings; amputees hobbling 
through the rubble, their limbs lost 
to land mines: turbaned and beard- 
ed Taliban fighters, who have a 
reputation for being among the 
fiercest in the world, roaming the 
city sporting bandoliers and Kal- 
ishnikov firearms. 

Survival in this society places a 
premium on innovation. There is 
no infrastructure to speak of. Elec- 
tricity is rare. The water is un- 
drinkable. There is virtually no in- 
dustry, and when food can be 
found, it is too expensive to pur- 
chase. 

For .Afghans, this has been a way ■ 
of life for most of the past two de- 
cades. In fact, many voice a grow- 
' ing concern that civil war in Af- 
ghanistan is no longer uniquely a 
function of political, social and 
economic conflict, but a cultural 
tradition. 

The Denver Post 




Knight-Ridder / David C. Turnley 

Above, a shrouded Afghan woman and her daughter hurry 
through the rubble in Kabul's Jadah Maywand district, a 
target of bombs and artillery for most of the last 10 years. 
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20 to 25 people daily die 
in Afghan mine mishaps 

Bureau Report 

PESHAW.AR; A .survey says tliat only 
in war-torn Afgh;uiistan, wliere more 
than 10 million mine had been 
[)lanne(l, 20 to 25 [jeople are killed 
or mahued (laiiy in mine related inci- 
dents. 

Sayed Aqa, the chairman of 
Afghan Campaign to Ban Land- 
nunes, in a statement reminded the 
intei iiational conuiiuaity of the tiis- 
astrous situi.tion caused by the land- 
iniiu!s in Afghanistan and called on 
donor countries to conlril)utc tiieir 
assistance to deniiiiing and other re- 
construction projects in Afghanistan 
which tiol, only hailed safe repatria- 
tion of the Afghan r(;fugeeb but also 
slowed down oi- prohibited ['econ- 
struclion |)ro(;ess in the war devas- 
tated coui\try 

The Afghan (-ampaign to Ban 
Landmines (ACBE), a natioiuil forum 
established to suppoi t the Interna- 
tional Cmnpaign to ban Liuidmines, 
asked the warring factionij in 
Afghanistan to refrain from using News 
landmines and to promote aware- (Paki- 
ness about the mine problem in stan) 
Afglianistaii 1/22 
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A TOURIST IN NORTHERN AFGHANISTAN 



The author, Scott Levi, is a Ph.D. candidate in the History Dept. of the Univ. 
of Wisconsin at Madison. He is currently doing research in Tashkent, Uzbekistan. 
He spent a long weekend in Mazar-i-Sharif 6e Balkh in mid-November, 1996. 



Travelling to Afghanistan has been an aspiration of mine since I was in Peshawar 
in 1992 & got my first taste of Afghan culture. At that time, the closest I was 
allowed to actually crossing into Afghanistan was standing in the Khyber Pass & 
looking at the "forbidden land' ahead of me. There is nothing more effective than 
telling someone that they can't do something to make them desire it that much more. 
So when I found out that it is possible to travel to Afghanistan from Uzbekistan, 
where I am currently living, I jumped at the chance. I got up early on a Friday 
morning, collected my travel gear, and met a friend near the Hamid Olimjon subway 
station in Tashkent. The station is located between my apartment & the airport 
— & my friend has access to a car & driver. Her driver took us to the airport where 
-we had arranged to meet two other friends. The flight to Termiz was beautiful as we - 
flew in a little 'Yak-40' airplane over stunning mountain ranges across southern Uzbekistan 

We arrived in Termiz although we had no idea what to expect once we left the 
plane. We hoped to meet up with friends who had been in Afghanistan for the 
previous few days & had planned to meet us at the Termiz airport. They had 
arrived much earlier but were having ticket difficulties so were still there 
when we arrived. They also happened to have retained their driver so half an 
hour later we were on our way to the border. It is only about 15 kilometers from 
Termiz, but we had to run a couple of errands first. We went to the Uzbekistan 
Airways office and bought return tickets from Termiz to Tashkent for Monday 
morning ( the 10:05 flight, a whopping $15 each), bought gas for the car and 
made a few phone calls to line up our visas. We made it to the border and after 
an hour or so wait the man who was to give us our visas arrived. Apparently he 
had taken off for one of those long lunches that people over here are famous for 
& we interrupted him after just a 2-hour lunch break. After he looked at our 
documents & talked to our driver we got our visas. Then he remembered that he 
had forgotten to ask for a bribe so as we were going through customs he told 
someone that we owed him $30 each for the visas. Our friends had told us 
specifically that the visas were free, as had our driver and the customs agent. 
It took some fast talking faster walking but we got away without paying. 

We got back into our car & headed on through the desert to Mazar-i-Sharif , about 
an hour and a half south of the border In some areas half the road or better was 
given to sand dunes &, except for the towering northern face of the Shadian range 
of the Hindu Kush mountains dominating the horizon, all we could see was sand & 
brush. Periodically dotting the landscape were the carcasses of long destroyed 
Soviet tanks which reminded us that even though the current fighting in Af- 
ghanistan is further south in & around the Panjshir Valley, Kabul & Herat, the 
Afghan people have suffered from incessant warfare for almost 20 years. 

There was very little traffic on the road & what there was generally made way for us. 
We were in a very nice car, which seems to have considerably facilitated travel. 
Unfortunately it also tells people on the side of the road that the passengers 
probably have money to spare. As we were driving into town we passed an 
enormous compound dedicated to assisting some of the thousands of war-injured 
Afghans, say a dozen or so children shoveling dirt into the road. As we 
approached the children would stop shoveling, step into the road, & give an 
extremely exaggerated salute complete with a sideways leg kick. It took a while 
before we figured out that they were trying to earn money from wealthy travel- 
lers (generally diplomats 6c aid workers) by filling some of the countless potholes 
with dirt from the side of the road. At this time road maintenance is not one of 
Afghanistan's priorities. 
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When we arrived in Mazar our eyes were glued to the windows looking at the people & 
the buildings. Our driver had made us shut the windows so nobody could see in & we 
drove through all the checkpoints without stopping. We went to the money-changing 
bazaar & our driver collected some money from all of us, totaling $250, & went to 
change it into Afghanis - $1 = 25,000 Afs. He returned with stacks of bills which 
don't come in any larger denominations than Afs. 10,000. For a while there I was a 
multi-millionaire! Needless to say we were selective, but couldn't refuse to give 
a little to some of the hundreds of homeless, poor people inhabiting Mazar as refugees 
from the fighting further south. Many had lost limbs or been disfigured in other 
ways from gunshots or land mines. 

Twenty years of fighting has had a terrible effect on many elements in Afghan society. 
Not only has it halted any kind of investment in a national infrastructure, such as 
road maintenance, communication networks, power & clean water supplies, but it has 
resulted in an entire generation of Afghan citizens who have experienced only the 
climate of war. The Afghan youth are almost all uneducated & even among adults, il 
literacy is prevalent. According to the owner of the Mazar Hotel, a very interesting 
man with a masters degree in political science from Berkeley, the war has also caused 
hundreds of thousands of Afghans to flee their country; this includes the vast 
majority of Afghanistan's educated population. Even should a lasting peace be estab 
lished, such a "brain drain', especially when combined with the production of an 
uneducated generation, promises to severely hamper the rebuilding of the nation. This 
does not bode well for the future of Afghanistan. 

Our next step was to find a hotel. Jamal wanted to take us to The Mazar, the nicest 
hotel in town at about $50/room/night . It seems to be where many of the journalists 
covering the war are staying. We decided to by-pass the luxury & go for something a 
bit more at the local level. Jamal took us to a place that was perfect. ^The hotel^ 
desk clerk showed us a room with 4 "beds" & a balcony & that was it. The beds con 
sisted of a metal frame & a thick blanket over the loosest springs I had ever seen. ^ ^ 
To my surprise, covered with enough blankets it was kind of comfortable. The electricity 
supply was sporadic at best, but with a little ingenuity the holes at the top of the 
metal bed posts served as makeshift candle holders. We had a toilet in common with 
all of the other people staying on the floor (all Afghans) & our only water source, 
which was drv much of the time we were there, was a spout in the bathroom. For purposes 
of politemess I won't describe how disgusting the bathroom was. The room cost us 
10,000 Afs. per aight each (about 40c). The people were very friendly & the place was 
safe as there was a watchman on every floor at all times. Best of all we were m the 
center of the citv with a beautiful view of the Mazar from our balcony. The Mazar, 
from which the citv takes its name, is a large sparkling blue building with intricately 
detailed tile wock decorating its entire exterior. It dates from the 15th century 6 
is said to be built on the tomb of Hazrat 'Ali, the son-in-law of the prophet Muhammad. 
In other words, this is a serious, serious place & we were staying about 200 meters 
from it. O.K., the bathroom was a little tough to take, but it was worth it. 
One of the things I wanted to do while in Afghanistan was find & purchase another patu. 
These are woolen shawls available in a variety of colors (ivory, grey, brown, dark 
green) with embroidered borders & are usually worn by Afghan men. I bought^ one m 
Pakistan 4 vears ago & love it so much that I wanted another. Also, I didn t have 
room in mv luggage when I left home & I've been missing it terribly as the weather 
has been gettina cold in Tashkent. After putting our stuff into the room, installing 
a latch on the door post & buving a new lock for the new latch, we went across the 
street to the bazaar. The first shop I saw was selling patus! Ue spent the next 
few hours walking around to acclimate ourselves to our new surroundings. 

Brian, an anthropologist from Berkeley, was shocked by the incredible social difference 
between Afghanistan & Uzbekistan. Thev are physically separated by the Amu Darya 
rwhich one crosses on a metal-framed bridge ironically called 'Friendship Bridge^ 
despite vears of warfare between Afghans ^ the Soviet Union) , but chat does not oegm 
to account for the cultural differences between the peoples of tne 2 states. This 
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was Brian *s first taste of an Islamic /Asian culture outside of ex-Soviet Central Asia 
& he couldn^t believe how vibrant & * organic' the Afghan culture is. He concluded 
that when he returns to Asia to continue his fieldwork (he's leaving this week after 
8 months in Kirghizstan & Uzbekistan), he will try to do his work in Afghanistan. 

My interpretation of (northern) Afghanistan is that it is to a great extent defined 
by its location between South Asia. Central Asia, & to a lesser extent, Iran. The 
Central Asian influence is readily apparent in the considerable population of 'Uzbek- 
Afghans'. These people have certain similarities to the ethnic Afghans, most notably 
in the way they dress, but many have Mongolian features betraying their Central Asian 
heritage & they are generally bilingual in Uzbek & Farsi (NOT Tajik). I had a blast 
switching back & forth between languages with them. A Central Asian influence is 
also noticeable in Afghan cuisine, shashlik & pilau (not known by the Uzbek pronuncia- 
tion 'plov') being staple foods of the population. The similarities between the 
Central Asian Uzbeks & the TJzbek Afghans' is something I found to be very complex & 
fascinating & worthy of much more attention than I was able to give it in a mere 3 
or 4 days. Still, I couldn't help but reach the obvious conclusion that the contrast 
is due largely to the Soviet experience of the Central Asian Uzbek peoples. This is 
most apparent in that the Russian language, spoken widely throughout Central Asia, 
doesn't get one very far in Afghanistan. 

The South Asian influence in Balkh & Mazar was apparent at the pop-culture level in 
such things as Hindi films & music, and also, happily, in the cuisine. Although 
many dishes were variants of traditional Central Asian cookery, the standard Turkic 
overabundance of grease & oil was not so prevalent in Afghan dishes which benefited 
instead from a healthy dose of Indian spices. We also met many Afghans who had 
traveled to or lived in Pakistan & knew at least some Urdu. . . The Iranian influence 
is primarily literary as the only books we saw in the bazaars were in Farsi & most 
were published in Iran. I saw a considerable supply of commercial goods from all 
3 regions available in the bazaars of Mazar-i-Sharif . 

I certainly don't want to imply that the Afghans are only a mediatory mix of external 
influences: above & beyond this the Afghans have their own traditions & culture & 
these are the most exciting elements in their identity. They appear to be a very 
proud people & maybe even a little ashamed of the terrible situation they are m & 
unable to get out of. I have never before been to a place where (obviously being a 
foreigner) so many people came up to me & politely ask if there was anything I needed 
or that they could do for me. If at that time there was, they seemed very pleased to 
help me with no expectation of a cash reward or anything. If there wasn't, they 
wished me well & went on their way. They were very hospitable ^ understanding. Much 
like the Bukharans I met a few weeks ago the Afghans were excited that we could speak 
with them in their own language & they were very inquisitive about the outside world. 
This is unlike Tashkent where many people, including Uzbeks, don't understand why I 
don't speak fluent Russian 5c who couldn't give a hang about anything outside of the 
Tashkent city limits. 

At about 6:00 p.m. we asked the neighborhood militia commander, who repeatedly in- 
vited us to stay with him & his family, where a good place was to have dinner. He 
directed us around the corner. The construction & style of the restaurant was a 
fantastic blend of South & Central Asian elements. In the back were big Turkic ^r . 
pais ('4-foot,' kind of like sitting on a squat, heavy-duty table with a hand-knotted 
TK^et for a table cloth) for people to sit on. In the front were standard tables & 
chairs. Before we could even get our shoes off, customary when eating on a _char 
pai, a waiter had already brought tea & bread. They had both Uzbek & Afghan bread 
sTthe food was wonderful: very tender, lean shashlik, Afghan soups, manti, & Afghan 
rice pilau. We loved the place, made a lot of friends there & went back for almost 
every meal we ate in Mazar. That's not to say that snacking at the street vendors 
wasn't just as much fun. They had a chickpea salad called shornakhud that was out of 
this world! It is heated in a big vat of Indian ghee over a fire in a moveable cart, 
& for about 20c vou get a heaping bowl of chickpeas with 3 different blends of spicy- 
hot seasonings ^ sauces. Other notable street food are the fresh fruit drinks that 
vendors make in juicing machines. I tried one made of pomegranates & another made 
with apples, bananas, walnuts & honey. Very tasty. 
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The city pretty much rolls up & goes to sleep at about 9 p.m. & there is a 10:00 
curfew. We were asleep before 10 almost every night we were there & usually closer 
to 9. This facilitated getting up at 5 a.m. or so to get out & see the city come to 
life. Saturday morning we went to the Mazar to take pictures as the sun came up over 
the Hindu Kush. The marble floor was very cold on my feet as shoes are prohibited so 
1 couldn't stay too long. 

Saturday morning we spent walking from shop to shop looking at things, talking to people 
5t trying a wide variety of different foods & teas. The city is roughly divided into 
bazaars devoted to certain kinds of goods. There was the patu/blanket /plastic goods 
bazaar in our neighborhood on the east side of the Mazar. Down the road & on the 
south side of the Mazar was the book bazaar & further down, the jewelry bazaar. 
Around the next corner to the west side of the Mazar was the carpet & antique bazaar. 
The new & used clothing bazaar was on the north side. 

1 ended up buying a fair amount of loot on Saturday. I found a good Far si dictionary, 
a Farsi-English dictionary, a Farsi map of Afghanistan, Firdausi's Shah Namah, a copy 
of the Divan-i Hafiz, a collection of the works of Sa'adi, two small dictionaries & 
a patu. Periodically I had to dump stuff in the room & then head back out to refill 
my arms. On Sunday, 1 fell in love with & purchased a small 3' x 5' carpet; it s an 
interesting Turkmen-Afghan piece which seems to be made of good quality wool. What 
really struck me was the use of a pistachio dye in a few places in the design that 
gave a color I had never seen before. 

When we returned to the Mazar on Saturday afternoon & walked around to the back of the 
building, I was stunned by the vision of hundreds of doves congregating around a 
small tree. Apparently feeding these doves is a tradition at the Mazar although I 
don't know what, if anything, it symbolizes or represents.^ People were all around 
feeding them, & the birds are so tame they eat from people's hands. In fact, as I 
found out first hand, they even sit on people's shoulders, arms & heads. I bought 
a large amount of bird seed 6c quickly won the favor of the flock. I believe I have 
a picture of birds sitting on my head eating some of the bird seed that my friend 
put in my hair. It took a while to get it all out, but if the picture comes out it 
will be worth it. It was a truly miraculous experience, but the greatest miracle is 
that I didn't get pooped on once! 

Sunday morning we woke up <Sc hired a taxi to take us to Balkh. I was surprised to find 
that such an important city in the historical sense is now nothing more than a medium- 
large village with some very interesting ruins. Balkh used to be a major stop along 
the trade routes between India 6c Central Asia. It could even be argued (as I frequently 
do) that Balkh marks the economic 6c, to some extent, cultural frontier between South 
Asia 6c Central Asia. Balkh is only about 12 km. west of Kazar-i-Sharif , but they are 
separated by- an enormous military fort in the middle of the road. We saw numerous 
tanks 6c a very well-armed militia around Mazar, but this fort was ready for "jat.le. 
It stretched tor some 3 km, in diameter 6c housed 30 or 40 tanks. Each of the 16 or so 
towers was armed with anti-aircraft guns 6c we drove right through the middle of it in 
our clunker of a taxi while General Dostam's troops were out training. 

We drove through without even being stopped, a testament to the security of the region, 
6c our taxi driver dropped us in the center of the village about 8 a.m. The stores 
were just opening 6c again we were dumfounded. by the hospitality of the people. A man, 
probably in his late 20s, who runs a souvenir shop selling things that he finds in the 
ruins of the old city said that since we didn't know our way around, he'd like to 
show us. We walked to the historic walled city, which was populated for some 2500 
years. Today the walls are caving in on themselves 6c this once vibrant cultural 
center was flat. I mean f-l-a-t, flat. According to our friend, it was largely 
deserted by the beginning of the 20th century & had served as a holdout for some anti- 
Soviet troops. This resulted in its complete destruction by the Soviets 6c he showed 
us ashes left over from where bombs hit 6c pools of battery acid left over from the 
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AFGHAN WOMEN'S ASSOCIATION INT'L ( AWAI ) 
P.O. Box 56032, Hayward, CA 94544. 

The AWAI was formed in 1992 for the 
purpose of establishing & defending the 
basic rights of Afghan women. AWAI works 
in social & political areas, focusinp. on 
basic human needs, i.e., food & shelter, 
as well as health, educational & politi- 
cal needs of women in Afghanistan & 
abroad. Last year AWAI donated funds 
to care's Emergency, Widow' s Project in 
Kabul, opened a satellite branch in 
San Diego, sent representatives to a 
Congressional Hearing in Washington, 
D.C. on the Afghan war, gave funds to 
BAAR, held monthly sessions for older 
Afghan women to learn about their com- 
munity & socialize, & began, work on 
opening vocational centers to train 
widows to be self-sufficient in several 
Afghan cities. Rona Popal is the 
Executive Director. Other directors 
are Rahima Hay a, Najia Hamid &. Shahla 
Arsala. (E-mail address; Awai QAol. 
Com) Donations are tax deductible. 

HELP THE AFGHAN CHILDREN, INC. , 4105 N. 
Fairfax Drive, #204, Arlington, VA 22203, 
was founded in 1993 for the sole purpose 
of helping the innocent children of 
Afghanistan. Its relief efforts provide 
food, clothing, shelter & medical aid 
to these children through its existing 
facilities & contacts within Afghanistan. 
Suraya Sadeed is the Director of this 
non-profit organization. Contributions 
are tax-deductible. 
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PHYSIOTHERAPY & REHABILITATION SUPPORT 
FOR AFGHANISTAN, 5707 First Street, 
Arlington, VA 22204, is a small NGO 
founded last year, by Mary MacMakin, an 
American who has been involved in Af- 
ghanistan since the 1960s. PARSA works 
directly with needy people, especially 
widows, who have "fallen through the 
cracks" of the survey nets of the larger 
NGOs. Its aim is to find work for and/or 
develop skills so that these people can 
partly or wholly support themselves & 
their families. PARSA is in the process 
of getting its tax exemption in the US. 
Nancy Sloan Jenkins at the above address 
is the US representative as Ms. MacMakin 
is in Afghanistan. 

Excerpts from the PARSA ■ 
Charter... 

>, The name of this organizahon is Physiotherapv 
and Rehabilitation Support for Afghanistan 
(PARSA). It is an independent, non-government, . 
non-profit, and non-political organization. It 
maintains close working relations with other 
organizations working in relief and rehabilitation 
in Afghanistan. 
Goals and Objectives 

The main purpose and objective of PARSA in 

1996-7 are: 

>. To find good work for widows to do at home 
in order to wholly or partially support their 
families. 

>. To provide necessary' items to widows m an 
emergency', within limits of PARSA's budget. 

>> To cooperate and assist other NGOs with sur- 
veys, meetings, and plans to help rehabilitate 
Kabul and provide food secunt\'. 

>> To help the process of repatriation of Afghan 
refugees. 

>> To contnbute to human resource development 
by conducting training courses. 

>> To contnbute to the economic develop- 
ment and stability of Kabul through income 
generation projects. 

.. To set up a shop m Share Nau to sell items 
made bv widows. 



Taliban said that the election of Nawaz 
Sharif as Prime Minister of Pakistan 
would not affect Kabul's ties with Is- 
lamabad. Pakistan 
has not yet of- 
ficially recog- 
nized the Taliban 
gov't. Sharif 
said he did not 
know if Pakistan 
had been supporting 
the Taliban. 
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Soviet encampments. Within the walls there was little more to see than the old 
Bukharan ^ Hinduwan roads & the holes in the walls where the city gates used to be . 
One thing that is still maintained is the tomb of a few saints & poets. We hung out 
there & the chokidar made us tea & offered to make us lunch. We declined as it was 
obvious he didn^t have much & we didn^t want to put him out & we weren^t sure how to 
pay him for it without insulting his hospitality. 

We walked the distance across the old city, maybe a kilometer, through an absolute 
wasteland of rocks, sand & thousands of pieces of shattered glazed tile work from 
the buildings that used to fill the city walls. In the middle of the walled city, 
'underground Sl barely noticeable except for a sinkhole exposing part of a wall, is, 
according to our friend, the remains of a castle from the 8th century. I have no idea - 
if he is correct or not, but I can only begin to imagine the ancient burie'i archaeological 
remains within the walls of the old city. As we stared at the wall of this building 
from above the sinkhole, a snake slithered out of one hole in the ground & into another. 
We promptly moved on. 

After spending 2 full hours in the old city we had forgotten that modern Balkh is an 
agricultural village. As we crested the site of the Hinduwan gate we stood at the 
entrance to the city & looked both ways, to the decimated inner city on one side & 
to the lush agricultural fields outside the city walls. We couldn't believe the 
difference between the brown wasteland behind us & the greenness of the farmland 
ahead of us. As we moved on we were even more surprised to find that the vibrant, 
green fields we saw from a distance were entirely comprised of marijuana plants growing 
between dry, brown cotton plants. We walked 50 meters through pot fields & a carrot 
garden to the gumbaz of the family of Jalal al-Din Rumi. 

Then we walked back to the new city where we visited the Khojah Parsa mosque, which is 
being renovated, & the tombs of some poets & saints including the celebrated female 
poet Rabi'a Balkhi. By the time we finished lunch at the local "restaurant" it was 
almost 12:30 & we wanted to be back in Mazar-i-Sharif around 1. We had arranged for 
a taxi driver to come & pick us up, but of course he didn't show up. So we walked, 
with our friend, to the main road & eventually a taxi full of Afghans (I mean REALLY 
full - about 9, including the 2 sitting on the open trunk) went by. We stopped them 
& the driver agreed to drop them off & come back to pick us up on his way back to 
Mazar . 

Shortly after we arrived in Mazar we walked over to the gov't offices to ask about 
possibly getting some assistance in taking a cab to the border the next day. They 
said not to worry & that we should just take a cab from Mazar to Hairatan, the last 
city in Afghanistan before the border. From there, they said we could take a local taxi 
across the border with no trouble at all. It was while we were in the gov't office 
that we met Zaid, the owner of the Mazar Hotel. He flipped when he heard one of us 
was a student at Berkeley & they reminisced about restaurants 6^ neighborhoods in San 
Francisco. After an eternity of this we left & walked round for a few more hours. ' 

Sunday evening, after some tea at our usual place, we walked down the road to the Mazar 
Hotel for dinner. Zaid had asked us to stop by & the thought of a clean bathroom was 
enough motivation for the kilometer walk. The hotel certainly isn't fancy, but it is 
comfortable, clean & has warm water (sometimes). Zaid arrived shortly after we did & 
we spent the rest of the evening talking to him. Before we could argue he had bought 
us dinner & offered to give us a room for the night, with hot running water, for free. 
Had we met him the day before we certainly would have taken him up on it but, as we 
were leaving at 6:30 the next morning, we decided against it. We thanked him 
profusely, walked back to the room &l called it a night. 

At 6 a.m. on Monday we were up & by 6:30 we were in a taxi heading toward the border. 
It was cold, rainy & muddy ^ a generally miserable day. We got to the border to find 
it was still closed at 8:00 5c there was a long line of trucks waiting to go through. 
We met were yelled at by an Afghan border guard. According to the representative of 
the Afghan Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in whose office we sat & drank tea for about 
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3 hours, the guard "was entirely without manne-- "That^s a direct translation from 



the Farsi. 



Our problem apparently developed when we got to the border & didn^t have a car. We 
were told it would be no problem to take a taxi from Hairaton, but it was. Taxis were 
not allowed to cross the border & the only way for us to go was to hitch a ride with 
someone who had room in his car. They wouldn't let us walk across the border & they ' 
wouldn't let us split up into pairs & ride with any of the truckers crossing the border. 
Almost immediately a guy showed up with plenty of room. We asked him if he'd be willing 
to help us out. He said he would, but for $30 each. We told him to "get lost." The 
nasty border guard said that a bus would come at 10:30 & we could take that across, but 
that it would also cost $30 so we should just pay him & go now. That was such a bold - 
faced lie we told him to "get lost" & we walked into the border station. The Foreign 
Affairs representative confirmed our suspicions and said that there was a bus due at 
10:30 but it cost $3, not $30. It wouldn't have mattered either way as we had 
tickets for the 10:05 a.m. flight to Tashkent, & a 10:30 bus wasn't going to be of any 
help. Besides, with the time it would take to process a bus full of people at the 
immigration posts, we would have been lucky to make it through by nightfall! We waited, 
& waited, & waited. 10:30 came & went ^ even the bus wasn't there. Finally an Iranian 
with a pickup truck showed up & we managed to shame him into helping the poor, broke 
foreign students. He only soaked us for $15. Speaking of soaked, it's hard to 
believe that we paid almost $4 each to sit in the open back of a pickup truck so that 
we could ride across a half-kilometer bridge in the cold rain. Fortunately, I had my 
patu on so I stayed reasonably dry. Still, it made for quite a sight as we passed 
over the Amu Darya, & the Uzbek guards on the other side got a good laugh. 

The Uzbek side wasn't much easier to pass through. As is the case with all int'l 
borders of the ex-Soviet Union, it is controlled by Russia as part of the CIS agree- 
ments made after the collapse of the Soviet Union. Those Russian border guards were 
difficult. ... After an other hour or so we made it through customs ^ immigration & 
finally arrived at the airport about 12:30, well after our flight & half an hour after 
the third of the 4 daily flights to Tashkent had left. The last flight was at 4:30 & 
it was our only hope of getting back to Tashkent on Monday. Needless to say, we spent 
a night in Termiz. . . 



Mazar-i-Sharif centre of hectic diplomatic activity 



From Rahimuiiah Yusutzai 

- — A 

PESHAWAR : In response to an invl- 
uinon by Junbush-i-iMilli Islanu chief 
Gen Rasheed Dostam. a number of 
Afghan leaders were reaching Mazar- 
i-Shani' in northern Afglianistan for 
crucial talks on the future of the 
coimtr}^. 

According to Gen Yousaf. a 
spokesman for Dostam, deposed 
president Burhanuddin Rabbam was 
still in Mazar-i-Sharif and former 
Herat governor Ismail Khan had also 
arnved there. He informed that 
Karim Khaiili. head of the Shiite 
Hezb-i-Wahdat which controls 
Bamian province m central 
.\fghanistan, had also reachea 
Mazar-i-Shanf for consultations with 
other Afghan leaders. 

General Yousai' said other Afghan 
leaders and groups, mciuding the 
Tahban. were welcome to join talks 
aimed at resolving the grave proD- 
lems comrontmg Afghanistan. He re- 
iterated that Junbusn-i-Milli Islami 



had no dispute with the Taliban and 
was willing to hold a dialogue with 
them on all issues. ""No fighting has 
taken place between us and the Tal- 
iban. We don t want to fight our Tal- 
iban brothers as they are also 
.\fghansr he stressed. 

The same sentiments were 
echoed by Taliban leader- Mulla 
Wakil Ahmad, presently in Quetta. 
■*We haven't clashed with Dostam s 
troops. In faa, we are on good terms 
with Dostam," he maintamed. He 
added that Tahban were waiting for- 
the arnvai of former president Se- 
bghatullah Mojadeddi's brother, 
Hashmatullah Mojadeddi, and other 
Afghan leaders in Kabul for talks on 
issues concemmg Afghanistan. 

- -It mayhe menuoned that ex-pres- 
ident Rabbam's arnvai in Mazar-i- 
Sharif Tuesday was interpreted by 
his supponers as a proof of an im- 
mment ana-Tahban aihance between 
him and Dostam. However Dostam s 
spokesman failed to mention any 
such alUance having taken place 



until now and instead spoke about 
the Taliban in friendly terms. Still 
Rabbani's men were giving the im- 
pression that an alliance against the 
Taliban was akeady in place and that 
other Afghan leaders were amving 
m Mazar-i-Sharif to discuss jommg 
this groupmg. 

The arnvai of Ismail Khan m 
Mazar-i-Slianf, who like Rabbani, be- 
longs to Jamiat-i-Islami part>' and 
lost Herat to the Tahban in Septem- 
ber last year, was being termed sig- 
nificant as he is under. Iranian imlu- 
ence after taking refuge in Mashhad, 
Iran and it was being deemed impos- 
sible that he would do something 
without Tehran's blessings. Lately, 
there has been talk of a determined 
effort by Ismail Khan with Iraman as- 
sistance to re-take Herat. 

Karim Khaiili is an ally of Dostam 
and has in the past demanded that 
ex president Rabbani must step 
down to pave the way for the instai- 
'ation of a more broad-based gov- 
ernment. ^'EWS (Pakistani 10 
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Doctoral Dissertations on Asia 

published by the Association for Asian Studies. Inc. 
AFGHANISTAN 



AFZALI, Sarazeq. 

Analyse morphosyntaxique automatique du dari 
(person d' Afghanistan) et mise au point d'un 
systkme d'interrogation de bases de donnees 
textuelles en langage naturel. [French: An Automated 
Morphosyntactic Analysis of Dari (Persian Language of 
Afghanistan) and the Presentation of an Interrogative System 
Based on Textual Data in Natural Language.] Paris V (Rene 
Descartes), 1986 (Doctoral nouveau regime en linguistique). 
A copy is available at the Biblioth^que de la Sorbonne, 47 rue 
des Ecoles, 75230 Paris Cedex 05, France. 

ANWAR, Najibullah (1957- ). 

Die afghanische Aussenpolitik nach dem Zwei- 
ten Weltkrieg bis Ende der siebziger Jahre: Ap- 
parate-Bestimmungsfaktoren — Ziele. [German: Post- 
World War II Afghan Foreign Policy up to the End of the 
1970s: Devices, Determining Factors, Objectives.] Bonn, 
1990 (Dr., Philosophische Fakultat). 235p. For copies write 
to Universitats- und Landesbibliothek Bonn, Adenauerallee 
39-41, D-53113 Bonn, Germany. An empirical analysis of 
the ways in which Afghan foreign policy has functioned. 
Anwar examines the organizational structure, role and control 
of the Foreign Ministry; the domestic determinants of Afghan 
foreign policy; the Cold War and the country's increasingly 
close relationship with the U.S.S.R.; the impact of the over- 
throw of the monarchy; the seizure of power by the Demo- 
cratic People's Party of Afghanistan; the background to the 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan; and the regional and 
global factors underiying Afghanistan's relations with the 
rest of the worid. Printed as Die afghanische Aussenpolitik 
nach dem Zweiten Weltkrieg bis Ende der siebziger Jahre: 
Apparate-Bestimmungsfaktoren— Ziele (Bonn, 1990. 235p.). 

BAILY, John Sebastian (1943- ). 

Music, Musicians and Musical Performance in 
Herat, 1973-1977. Queen's University of Belfast, 1987 
(Ph.D. in Social Anthropology). 394p. & one sound cas- 
sette. AB: Aslib. Index to Theses with Abstracts Accepted for 
Higher Degrees by the Universities of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, vol.38, pt.3, entry no. 38-4883. Also DAI 51, no. 3 
(Fall 1990): Section C-entry no.51/1443c. Copies are avail- 
able through the British Thesis Service, British Library Docu- 
ment Supply Centre, Boston Spa, Wetherby, West Yorkshire 
LS23 7BQ, United Kingdom, accession no.DXN1760. Fo- 
cuses on the music making of male hereditary musicians in 
Herat, including the genres of art music and popular music 
which they played, their social organization, the social 
contexts (e.g., weddings, country fairs) in which they nor- 
mally performed, and the process of musical change which 
they experienced. Published as Music of Afghanistan: Profes- 
sional Musicians in the City of Herat (Cambridge, Eng., and 
New York: Cambridge University Press, xiv, 183p. & one 33 
1/3 rpm sound disc [Cambridge studies in ethnomusicologyj). 

BAKOEV, F. M. 

Otnosheniia Irana s Afganistanom i Turtsiei 
(1870-1905 gg.). [Russian: Iranian Relations with 
Afghanistan and Turkey (1870-1905).] Institut vostokove- 
deniia Akademii nauk SSSR [Institute of Oriental Studies of 
the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.], 1991 (Kandidat 
nauk in Historical Sciences). 
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BART, A. I. 

Partiino-politicheskaia rabota v voiskakh v 
usloviiakh boevykh deistvii v Afganistane. 
[Russian: Political Party Work in the Army under Combat 
Conditions in Afghanistan.] Kazakhskii gosudarstvennyi 
universitet imeni S. M. Kirova [Kazakh S. M. Kirov Stale 
University], 1990 (Kandidat nauk in Historical Sciences). 

BAWAR, Ziauddin. 

Die Rolle des Handels bei der gesellschaft- 
lichen Entwicklung der Republik Afghanistan. 

[German: The Role of Trade in the Social Development of the 
Republic of Afghanistan.] Humboldt-Universitat zu Beriin 
[Humboldt University of Beriin], 1991 (Dr., Wirtschaftswis- 
senschaftliche Fakultat). 149p. For copies write to Hum- 
boldt-Universitat zu Berlin, Universitatsbibliothek, Clara- 
Zetkin-Str. 27, D- 101 17 Beriin, Germany. A copy of the 
dissertation should also be available on deposit at the Staats- 
bibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Potsdamer Str. 33, D- 
1000 Berlin, Germany. 

DZHALALOV, E. lU. 

Sravnitel'nyi istoriko-pedagogicheskii analiz 
stanovleniia i razvitiia narodnogo obrazovaniia 
V Afganistane i respublikakh Srednei Azii. [Rus- 
sian: A Comparative Historical-Pedagogical Analysis of the 
Formation and Development of National Education in Af- 
ghanistan and the Republics of Soviet Central Asia.] Kiev- 
skii gosudarstvennyi universitet imeni T. G. Shevchenko 
[Kiev T. G. Shevchenko State University], 1989 (Doktor 
nauk in Pedagogical Sciences). 

FRANCFORT, Henri Paul. 

Recherches sur VAsie centrale protohistorique: 
I'age du bronze en Bactriane orientate et le 

declin des civilisations urbaines du troisieme 
millenaire. [French: Research about Protohistoric Central 
Asia: The Bronze Age in Eastern Bactria and the Decline of 
the Urban Civilizations of the Third Millennium.] Lille III, 
1984 (Doctoral nouveau regime en archeologie). For copies 
write to the Bibliotheque Interuniversitaire de Lille, Section 
Droit-Lellres, 59652 Villeneuve-d'Ascq Cedex, France. 
Related publication by Henri Paul Francfort: Fouilles de 
Shortughai: recherches sur lAsie centrale protohistorique 
(Paris: Mission archeologique fran^aise en Asie centrale: 
diffusion de Boccard, 1989. 2 vols. [Memoires de la Mission 
archeologique fran^aise en Asie centrale, t.2]). 

GRANVILLE, Johanna Gushing. 

Soviet Decison-Making: A Comparative Analy- 
sis of the Intervention in Hungary (1956), 
Czechoslovakia (1968), and Afghanistan (1979). 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 1992 (Ph.D.). 470p. 
DAI 53, no. 10 (Apr. 1993): 3667-A; UM 9301503. Investi- 
gates the factors which induced the Soviet leadership to inter- 
vene militarily in three countries that lay within its sphere of 
influence, and accounts for the Soviet failure in Afghanistan 
following its "successes" in eastern Europe. Granville 
ascribes the Soviet failure particularly to Islamic fundamen- 
talism, increased U.S. assertiveness in foreign affairs, and the 
collapse of the Soviet economy. Published in part as So- 
vetskie voennye interventsii v Vengrii, Chekhoslovakii i 
Afganistane: sravnitelnyi analiz protsessa priniatiia 
resheniia (Moskva: Tip. NPO "Vsesoiuznaia knizhnaia 
palata", 1993. 127p.). 
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GRASSELLI, Gabncia. 

British and American Responses to the Soviet 
Invasion of Afghanistan: A Case Study of British 
and American Foreign Policies and the 'Special 
Relationship'. Bristol. 1991 (Ph.D. in Politics). 363p. 
AB: Ashb. Index to Theses with Abstracts Accepted for 
Higher Degrees b\ the Universities of Great Britain and 
Ireland, voi.41, pt.3, entry no.41-4712. Also DAI 52 no 8 
(Feb. 1992): 3065-A. Copies are available through the 
British Thesis Service, Bntish Library Document'^Supply 
Centre. Boston Spa. Wetherby. West Yorkshire LS23 7BQ 
United Kingdom, accession no. DX94071. Evaluates the 
assumption that the United Kingdom's strong support tor the 
Amencan response to the Soviet occupation''of Afghanistan, 
1979-1989, was a reassertion of the special relatio^nship that 
existed in the New Cold War, against the background of deep 
divisions between these two Western allies over the future of 
detente and out-of-area crises. 

HIEBERT. Fredrik Talmage. 

Bronze Age Oasis Settlements of Central Asia. 
Harvard, 1992 (Ph.D. in Anthropology). 498p. DAI 53, 
no.5 (Nov. 1992): 1566-A; UM 9228337. Investigated the 
development of the Bactnan-Margiana Archaeological 
Complex, a late Bronze Age culture (ca.2000 B.C.) in the 
desert oases of Central Asia, on the basis of archaeological 
excavations m the Murgab River Delta (ancient Margiana) of 
Afghanistan and Turkmenistan. Hieben's analysis included 
the study of ceramics, small finds, radiocarbon dates, stra- 
tigraphy, architecture, botanical and faunal remains. Pub- 
lished as Origins of the Bronze Age Oasis Civilization in 
Central Asia (Cambndge, Mass.: Peabody Museum of Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 1994. xxxvi, 
200p. [Amencan School of Prehistoric Research bulletin, 
no. 42]). 

LEVYKIN, V. A. 

Mezhdunarodnye aspekty politiki natsionaV- 
nogo primereniia v Afganistane (1985-1989 
gg.). [Russian: International Aspects of the National 
Reconciliation Policy in Afghanistan (1985-1989).] Diplo- 
maticheskaia akademiia Ministerstva inostrannykh del SSSR 
[Diplomatic Academy of the Foreign Ministry of the 
U.S.S.R.]. 1990 (Kandidat nauk in Historical Sciences). 

MAKSUDI. F. A, 

Geratskaia miniatirua i ee traditsii v sovremen- 

noi zhivopisi Afganistana. [Russian: The .Miniature 
Painting of Herat and Its Traditions in the Contemporary 
Painting of .Afghanistan.] Institut zhivopisi. skul'ptury i 
arkhitektury imeni I. E. Repina Akademii khudozhestv SSSR 
[I. E. Repin Institute of Painting. Sculpture and Architecture 
of the Academy of Arts of the U.S.S.R.]. 1991 (Kandidat nauk 
in Art Studies). 

.MALIESKY. Dominique. 

Sport et politique. Le boycott des jeux de 
Moscoii 1 1980): tine crise multidimensionnelle . 

[French: Sports and Politics — The Boycott of the 1980 
Olympic Games in Moscow: .A .Vlultidimensional Crisis.] 
Pans 1 (Pantheon-Sorbonne). 1989 (Doctoral nouveau regime 
en science rolitique). On the Olympic boycott that was 
occasionea by the soviet occupation of .Afghanistan. 

MIGNOT, Herve. 

Mission medicale hiimanitaire d'hiver en 
.Afghanistan: recit. [French: Wintertime Humanitarian 
Medical Mission in Afghanistan: kn Account.] Paris V 
' .N'ecker-Enfants-Malades). 1988 (Doctoral en medecinc). 
3I2p. For copies wnte to the Bibliotheque de i'Universite de 
Paris V, Bibliotheque de I'UER medicale .Vecker-Enfants- 
.Malades. 156 rue de Vaugirard. 75730 Paris 15. France. 



MILES, Suzanne Laura. 

A Pentad Analysis: Jeane J. Kirkpatrick at the 
United Nations. Arizona, 1991 (Ph.D. in Communica- 
tion). 152p, DAI 52, no. 10 (Apr. 1992): 3476-A; UM 
9208026. Pages 50-57 consider Kirkpatrick's rhctoncal 
opposition to the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan during 
the years when she served as the U.S. ambassador to the 
United Nations. 

MOKHAIMAD. D, A 

Perspektivy razvitiia ekonomiki induslrial'- 
nogo domostroeniia v Respuhlike Afganistan . 

[Russian: Economic Prospects for the Development of an 
Industnal Housebuilding Sector in the Republic of Afghan- 
istan.] Moskovskii inzhenerno-stroitel'nyi institut imeni V, 

V. Kuibysheva [Moscow V. V. Kuibyshev Construction 
Engineering Institute], 1990 (Kandidat nauk in Economic 
Sciences). 

MUKHIBI, S. 

Issledovanie perspektiv razvitiia tsentralizo- 
vannogo i detse ntralizovannogo elektrosnab- 
zheniia Respubliki Afganistan s uchetom maloi 
energetiki. [Russian: A Study of the Prospects for Cen- 
tralized and Decentralized Electncity Supply Systems in the 
Republic of Afghanistan Taking into Account Low Energe- 
tics.] Moskovskii energeticheskii institut [Moscow Institute 
of Energetics], 1991 (Kandidat nauk in Engineenng). 

NGUYEN DUG THANH. 

Prevention du tetanos neo-natal en Afghani- 
stan: province du Wardak. [French: Prevention of Neo- 
Natal Tetanus in Afghanistan: Province of Wardak.] Reims, 
1988 (Doctorat en medecine). 213p. For copies wnte to the 
Bibliotheque de I'Universite de Reims, Section Medecine- 
Pharmacie-Odontologie, 51 rue Cognacq-Jay, 51066 Reims 
Cedex, France. 

NURISTANI. Abdul Nascr. 

Zur Rolle der Agrarfrage im revolutiondren 
Prozess Afghanistans . [German: On the Role of the 
Agranan Question in the Revolutionary Development of 
Afghanistan.] Humboldt-Universitat zu Berlin [Humboldt 
University of Berlin]. 1987 (Dissertation A). 194p. For 
copies write to Humboldt-Universitat zu Berlin. Universi- 
tatsbibliothek. Clara-Zetkin-Str. 27. D-10117 Berim. 
Germany. A copv of the dissenation should also he asailable 
on deposit at the'Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz. 
Potsdamer Str. 33. D-1000 Berlin. Germany. 

PAES, Thomas (1963- ). 

Die Carter-Administration iind die Regierung 
Schmidt: Konsens und Dissens iiber die Sowjet- 
union-Politik 1977-1981. [German: The Carter Admin- 
istration and the Schmidt Government: Consensus and Dis- 
sent over Soviet Policy, 1977-1981.] Frankfua, i991 iDr.. 
Fachbereich Gesellschaftswissenschaften). .A study of U.S.- 
German relations that includes consideration of their diffenng 
reactions to the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan as well as 
some discussion about the diplomatic and economic conse- 
quences of their di\ergent policies towards the So\iet Union. 
Published as Die Carter-Administration und die Reaierung 
Schmidt: Konsens und Dissens iiber die Sowjetunion-Politik 
1977-1981 (Rheinielden: Schauble. 1991. 264p. [Histon- 
sche Forschungen. 35]). 

PANDZHSHIRl. G. Kh. 

Razvitie rabochego dvizheniia v Afganistane . 
[Russian: Development of the Labor .Movement in .Afghani- 
stan.] Tashkentskii gosudarst\-ennyi universitet n^ieni \' I. 
Lenina [Tashkent V 1. Lenm State University], 199! (Kan- 
didat nauk m Historical Sciences). 
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RASHIDI. Linda Stump. 

A Functional Analysis of the Clause Structure 
of Dari. Michigan State, 1992 (Ph.D. in Lineuistics). 
I92p. DAI 53. no.3 (Sept. 1992): 793-94-A; UM 9223241. 
Explores universal notions, tests the assumptions oT sys- 
temic linguistics, and describes the structure ot" Dan on the 
basis of her analysis of the realization of meaning within 
context in an historical narrative told by a native^speaker of 
Afghan Persian (Dari). 

SAID, A. M. 

RoV voenno-patrioticlieskoi^o vospitaniia v 
formirovanii moral' no-politicheskoi gotovnosti 
molodezhi k zashchite Rodiny (na materialakh 
Afganistana). [Russian: The Role of Military and Patriotic 

Education in the Moral and Political Preparation of Youth to 
Defend the Motherland: Based on Materials from Afehani- 
stan.] Kievskii gosudarstvennyi universitet imeni 1. G. 
Shevchenko [Kiev T. G. Shevchenko State University], 1989 
(Kandidat nauk in Philosophical Sciences). 

SCHNEPF, Christian. 

Mission medicale en Afghanistan. rPrench' A 
Medical Mission in Afghanistan.] Pans XIII (Bobianvi 
1987 (Doctorat en medecine). 142p. For copies wrne'to the 
Bib loth^que de I'Universite de Pans .XIII. Section Medecine- 
Biologie humaine. 74 rue Marcel-Cachm. 93012 Bobic^nv 
Cedex, France. ^ ' 



Moderate Afghani" 
start efforts for 
mediation 

PESHAWAR - llic moderate and 
peace-loving Afghans have once again 
iniii.'ilcd incdiation among warring 
jAfgiian leaders and have held detailed 
talks with Taliban leaders at Kabul, 

Some highly placed sources in- 
formed that a nine-member delegation 
of the like-minded Afghans have com- 
pleted first ever tour of Kabul and 
tirrivcd biick in Peshawar; The dele- 
gates included Sycd tlamid Giliani, 
Syed Ishaq Giliani, Dr Abdul Khaliq 
Fazai and Prof Bajuri frorii Australia, 
Prof Ra.sool Amin. Moharrimad Hak- 
im Aiyubi, Dr Rahim Ptikhtoonyar 
and Askar Zada. 

Soon alter their arrival in Peshawar, 
the delegates proceeded to Islamabad 
for bricfnic their like-minded coun- 



.^EPTFONDS, Daniel. 

Description d'un parler pashto du Paktva i \f. 
Pr'''?/; ^^''"'^^ Description of a Pashto Dmlect or 
^aktya (Afghanistan).] Pans III (Sorbonne-Nouvelle) 1986 
(Doctoral nouveau regime es etudes iraniennes). A copv is 
available at the Bibliotheque de la Sorbonne. 47 r^e des 
Ecoles, 75230 Paris Cedex 05, France. 

SHAIRZAY. Arsallah. 

An Institutional Reform Strategy for Assess- 
ment of the Urban Housing and Infrastructure 
Sectors: A Study in Economic Development of 
Afghanistan. Harvard, 1992 (Dr.DES.) 278p DAI 
no.Il (May 1993): 4106-07-A: UM 9306240 Soueht^to 
Identity the mechanisms that could mooil.ze domesnc pnvate 
resources and increase supply responsiveness m the urban 
Housing and intrastructure sectors. 

TARAKI. M. M. 

Istoricheskii opyt nekapitalisticheskogo puti 
razvitiia narodov Sovetskogo Vostoka i ego 
znachenie dlia Afganistana. [Russian: The Historical 
Experience of Non-Capitalist Development among the Peo- 
ples of the Soviet East and Its .Meaning for Afehanistan.i 
.Moskovskii gosudarstvennyi universitet imeni .M. \'. Lomo- 
nosova [Moscow M. V. Lomonosov State Universitvj. 1991 
(Kandidat nauk in Histoncal Sciences). 

TAVUS. .M. 

Filosofsko-sotsiologicheskii .inaliz roli reiigii 
i religioznykh deiatelei Afganistana v realizatsii 
politiki natsional'nogo primereniia. [Russian: .A 
Philosophical-Sociological Analysis of the Role of Relieion 
and the Religious Figures of .'\fghanistan in Implementina 
•.he Policy of .N'ationai Reconciliation.] \'oenno-politiches- 
kaia akademiia imeni V. 1. Lenma [V, 1, Lenin .Military Po- 
litical Academy], 1991 (Kandidat nauk in Philosophical 
Sciences ). 



L'MAROV, B. Kh. 

Stanovlenie i tendentsii razvitiia politiki 
natsional' iiogo primereniia v .\fgaiiistane . 

■Russian: The Formation and Development oi' a National 
Reconciliation Policy m Aignamstan. : Institut \ostoRove- 
aeniia imeni .Abu Raikhan Beruni .Akadcmii nauk L/zbekskoi 
SSR [Abu Raikhan Beruni Institute of Oriental Studies of the 
Uzbek S.S.R. .Academy of Sciences ]. 1990 (Kdnau 
Historical Sciences). 



trymen about tHe pint ofview ofTal- 
iban on the current situation of Uicir 
motlicritmd. lliey liave also reported- 
ly held a meeting with inoderate Af- 
ghan leader and Chief of National 
Islamic Front of Afghanistan Fir Syed 
Ahmad (jillani. 

On completion of negotiations at 
Islamabad, the delegates will likely to 
proceed to Maz.ar-i-Sharif for holding 
talks with Militia General and chief of 
ihc Northern Shura Gen. Abdul Rash- 
id Oostam, former Defence Minister 
anti warlord Ahmad Shah Masud and 
others. I( w;is learnt that moderate 
Afghan leader Pir Syed Ahintid Gil- 
iani initiated the mediation among llic 
warring leaders in a bid to ♦convince 
both Ike sides for adopting political 
means for deciding future of their 
motherland. A number of Afghans, 
residing in foreign couritries are al.so 
playing important role iri the efforts. 

Nation 1/4/97 



Beast keeps Afghan refugees on 
guard all night in tentage \lQage 



Ida! nauK in 



From Behroz Kiian 

PESRWVAR: A \viJd anunal is gi\mg 
sleepless nights to .Afghans at a 
refugee camp, keeping them on ginrd 
all the mght in the tented tillage 20 
km to the west of Peshawar. 

The bear or most possibk a wolf, 
has already attacked and injured three 
brothers at the newly established 
tented village in Nasir Bagh refugee 
camp Peshawar. Two of them. 
Shanqullah. 1 5 and Didar. 7 had to be 
hospitalised for tne severe m]unes 
they received on the face ana fore- 
head. The thira one. Sidiquiiah. a 9 
year old Afghan child was sughtly in- 
jured in the attacK. 

Sadiqullah told The News m pres- 
ence of the UNHCR staff inciuomg its 
programme officers Mr Rashid. 
Muhammad Niaz and Mehnaz that 
the greyish animal attacked him and 
his brothers as soon as they siiouted 
at the animal, '^^e hairy anmnai hav- 
ing sharp nails m claws jumped over 
us mjunng me and my brothers." nar- 
rated. Siddiquilah ^vho hardly snowed 
any sign of terror. Sadiqullah vrno re- 
cerv^d injuries on the nght snotilder 
could not differentiate between a 
bear and the vroif. 

The amm.ai attacked -nem at 
10.-1-5 pm. Saoiquilah said aading 
that his brotner Shaiiauiiah inoutea 
for nelp wnen ne saw the animal at 
the door of the -tent. "I savea mvself 
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by throwing the quilt on the animal. 
My brothers could not protect them- 
selves from the thorny claws." said 
Sadiqullah adding that the size of the 
animal was bigger than a dog and 
had long jaws. Locals confirmed 
presence of wolves and wild boars 
but were not sure that a bear has 
ever showed up in the area. 

Similar reports are also circulat- 
ing m the FR Hasankhel area here 
the Afridi tnbais have stan . pa- 
trolling in the nights near dne viliage 
foflowing an attack by some wiid an- 
imal that injured one child. People 
are frightened in Hasankhel area 
after the incident. Fkmilies do not ad- 
vise the near ones to travel in the 
night these days. Luqman Afridi, 
however, said that the ammai be- 
lieved to be a wild boar which at- 
tacked a child in Hassankhei has 
been killed. . - 

The mother of Sadiqullah in- 
formed that she along with her hus- 
band Muhammad Amm were not pre- 
sent in the tent when the animal 
attacked. People informed that the 
couple stayed at the make shift por- 
tion of the camp tiiat mght m a . bid to 
get an additional tent despite the fact 
that one had already been issued to 
die family the same day. The fake reg- 
istration by the old Afghan refugees 
,<ho\ving them as the newiy dispiacea 
i-uibulites has confronted the UNHCR 

itajf with an awkward situation. 

News (Pakistan) 

12/24 



With women kept away, older 
Afghan orphans care for young 



By ANWAR FARUQI 

Associated Press 



FROM THE TIMES of London, 10/17/96 
by Christopher Thomas: 
LONE WOMAN RUNS RISK OF MILITIA'S 
VENGE.YNCE TO CARE FOR 800 ORPHANS. 

'The 800 children of Kabul orphanage 
are hidden victims of Taleban's ban 
on women working. There is nobody to 
care for them, save an elderly cook, a 
few male minders i 1 brave woman who 
turns up secretly every day. 

"She has been beaten once by Taleban 
soldiers for being on the street with- 
out good reason - women are allowed out 
only for shopping - but she continues 
to make her way to the squalid, window- 
less institution each day. ... 

"The orphanage has not a single toy, not 
one game, no heating or lighting, & 
precious little food. The children have 
tea & dry bread for breakfast. "or lunch 
cx dinner, there is peas, beans L rice. 
There is no money for meat: the institu- 
tion has faced a financial crisis since 
Taleban captured Kabul... 

"It is financed partly by UNICEF but much , 
of the monev is reportedly not getting 
through. There are inmates as young as 
6 months a as old as 20. Some were left 
bv mothers too poor to feed them.. 

•'The kitchen is a filthy, soot-covered 

dungeon with openings for smoke to escape.. . , 

giant cauldrons are heated by wooden f ires, .^^^^^j^'^'^ ^j.^"^^^^ have drawn a heli 
The cook, who cuffs children sneaking an copter dropping bombs. Nearby 



"Everything is in disarray" said 
Mirza Mir Bhaluli. the depute' direc- 

-tor of the orphanage, which was 

KABUL. Afghanistan - Pat^aneh home to about 900 children before 
. barely 7 years old. but ^^e has^a the i al b n^^^^^^^^^ 
lot of grown-up chores to do at the I t mo 
orphanage m the beleaguered _ 

Alghan capital r.U}..nre more than 85 percent of his staff. 

Since the amval of the Tahban re- ^ ^f^^^ ^. ^^^^^ 

Ugious army in ^^^ul rnore ^^^^^^^ ^.^gj^^^,, ^ave 

weeks ago, the older children or tne ,,nromDromisine 
500 left at the orphanage have had ^^^^'^.XTS^^ seem to 
to take care of the younger ones. ^^^^^^^^^^ tor boys also 

The women who once fed and ^^^^ ^^^^^^ Kabul, where 70 per- 
cared for them are being kept away ^^^^ teachers were womev 
bv the new rulers, whose strict ver- ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ teachers .or 
sion of Islam won't let women work ^^^^^ children. ' said Bhaluli. 
outside the home. ^^^^ Taliban victory, about 

With a chubby 2-year-old propped children were removed by fam- 
on her tiny hip, Parwaneh carefully ^^embers who had left them there, 
descended the dirt>' cement stairs to ^^^^ g^^te could give the chil- 
a communal bathmg area, where she ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ couldn't — most no- 
scrubbed her new charge, pducation 
•I have to take care of the babies. ^^biL^^/.tw^ 



because we have no one to take care 
of them." she said. ' 

Parwaneh shares her dormitoiT- 
style room at the four-stoiy bnck or- 
phanage with about a dozen other 
girls bet^veen 11 and 16 years old. 

Lunch of broth and bread is 
ser\'ed in a large, dark dming hall, 
where the only light comes from a 
tinv window high above the old 
wooden tables and bencnes. 

On the wall outside, children us 



"Some of their guardians were so 
unhappv with the conditions that 
they decided they could care for 
these children better than we could," 
said Bhaluli. 

One elderlv woman, who has 
cared for the orphans through the 
worst factional fighting m the Afghan 
capital has defied the Taliban edict, 
"I am afraid of no one. ' she said, 
strokmg the head of a tmy boy "How 
will I answer to God if I leave these 
small children, who have no one? 
Thev can t run away They are help- 



;:-:tra 
z is 



hanatu- 



luiLs cuxxuieu iLicdixxiis ci.. copter aroppuig u^^^^^-^- - j^^^ 

stirs the Dot with a shovel -there is a child's drawing oi a Kaiasn- 



pur< 



Oliver Twist 



Children sit on mkov rifle with a tank next to it 

1 - ■ ^11^ There is nothing more. 

cenches in silence at ranks or Dare ^^^1*^^- \^^llEY TIMES "(San Francisco) 
The lone woman fusses around - a heroine , — , — . - — — 

who could 
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be : 



;his kindness 



.oggea or 
She work 



_ose a limb for 
id at the orphanage 
oefore Taleban came, when there were 30 
women teachers... She no longer gets 
-aid is sinking into poverty. She is 
a widow with children of her own: ^her 
-revious salary of Afs. 90,000 ^ _t4) a 
month enabled her to survive. 



Anot'ner wiaow 
the 5 child re 
She threw off 
until Talcoan 
dozen l:abi^ 
„ raw led aroun 



arrived in full >urqa to 
she recently aoanaoned . 
ler veil contemptuously: 
:ame she never wore one. 
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lere 



cried ir 
un tended . 

00 children 
t i o n o n t r e 



heir cots or 



\abul under 
"aim, whicii 



conducted a survey of child nutrition. 
One third of all the children are ill; 
half are moderately or severely stunted. 
Half have no father. Before the Islamic 
fighters arrived, it was estimated that 
Kabul had 24,000 acutely malnourished 
children. Because their mothers are not 
allowed to work, the figure now must be 
substantially higher. 

Tt is estimated that 1 child in 6 dies in 
Kabul before the age of 5 - one of^the 
world's highest mortality rates. ihere 
are countless 
Mothers, full} 

with baoies in tlieir laps, begging for 
food . 



child beggars 
'.'eiled 



n the capital. 
, sit in the streets 
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The Many Faces of Islamic Law 



By ELAINE SCIOLINO 



Washington 

SINCE they seized Kabul two 
weeks ago, the Islamic student- 
warriors of Afghanistan have 
brought to the capital the same 
harsh rules they had already imposed 
on other parts of the country. They have 
closed girls' schools and forced women 
to stay home from work. They have 
banned music, shut down movie thea- 
ters, ordered men to grow full beards 
and women to cover their entire bodies, 
even their faces. They have forbidden 
surgeons from operating on members of 
the opposite sex and reintroduced ston- 
ing as the penalty for adultery. When a 
group of men tried to flee the scene of a 
public hanging, they were beaten and 
forced to watch. One cleric even called 
for the killing of all alcohol drinkers. 

All in the name of Islam. The Taliban 
— the word means "student" — say 
they are determmed to create a pure 
Islamic state based on the teachings of 
the Koraji and a strict interpretation of 
Shana, or Islamic holy law. 
But is it Islam? 
And if so, whose Islam is it? 

A Long Debate 

For centuries, the Muslim world has 
been consumed by an intense, often an- 
gry debate on the use and abuse of 
Islamic law, a debate that in recent 
times has inflamed anti-Muslim senti- 
ment around the world whenever a gov- 
ernment or religious movement turns 
repressive in the name of Islam. 

"When Muslims today talk about reap- 
plying Islam they have to face whether 
to simply restore the laws and doctrines 
of the distant past or submit them to 
reinterpretation in light of current social, 
political and economic conditions," said 
John Esposito, director of the Center for 
Muslim-Christian Understanding at 
Georgetown University. "That is what a 
lot of the struggle is about. It's much the 
same with Christianity and Judaism." 

One difficulty in finding constants is 
that the Koran itself does not provide a 
legal code and includes only 80 verses 
that can be thought of as "laws." So the 
interpretation of God's will for society 
must be worked out by Muslims them- 
selves along the way. And that depends 
on conditions specific to time and place. 

Another difficulty is the variety of 
interpreters who could be a head of state 
(like Muammar el-Qaddafi in Libya, an 
idiosyncratic socialist), a chief cleric or 
body of clerics (like the religious leaders 
of Iran) or a Muslim bloc in Parliament 
(like Kuwait's religious right, which 
wants gender-segregated classrooms). 

That has produced vastly different 
versions of Islamic law. Islam allows a 
man to take four wives, but he must treat 
them equally; some Islamic scholars 
and politicians argue that since this is 
impossible, polygamy should be banned. 




Under the Taliban's interpretation of Islamic law, Afghan women must now keep themselves 



Islam calls for cutting off the hand of a 
thief, but the teachings of one early Mus- 
lim leader include forgiving a thief who 
ha.s stolen out of need; this leads some 
scholars to preach that amputation for 
theft is justified only in a society where 
goods are distributed equally between 
rich and poor — a society, they say, that 
does not exist. 

Sometimes the application of Islamic 
law IS based more on practicality than on 
religious purity. 

In Malaysia, 40 percent of the people 
are Muslim, Islam is the official religion 
and Sharia courts rule on family issues 
like marriage, divorce and child custody. 
But Prime Minister Mahathir bin Moha- 
mad is determined to blend Islam with 
economic progress, which demands 
some deference to global standards. So 
he recently forced one province to aban- 
don a plan that would have required the 
stoning to death of adulterers and the 
cutting off thieves' hands. 

Modern Times 

The constitution gives the federal gov- 
ernment authority over criminal law, he 
argued. "Only when Islam is interpreted 
so as to be relevant in a world which is so 
different from what it was 1,400 years 
ago can Islam be regarded as a religion 
for all ages, ' he said. 

In Somalia, by contrast, a strict Islam- 
ic criminal code was imposed two years 
P.90, largely to restore order. The hands 
and feet oi' ij afmed robbers have been 



sawed off — in public and without anes- 
thetic — and then hung out to dry in front 
of a local stadium. Law enforcement 
officials boast that such vivid punish- 
ment has led to a plunge in violent crime. 

Where one school of Islamic law is 
tried and doesn't seem to work, it has 
sometimes been replaced by another. 

Morocco used to allow a guardian of a 
young girl to arrange a marriage with- 
out her consent, under the prescriptions 
of an eighth-century Islamic jurist. But 
in 1993 the country embraced the views 
of another eighth-century jurist, who ar- 
gued that the traditions of the Prophet 
require a woman's consent in marriage. 

Since Islam is such a patriarchal reli- 
gion, much of Islamic law seems de- 
signed to repress women for the sake of 
protecting them. But Islamic law is also 
open to interpretation, so it can be used 
to argue for women's rights. 

When Kuwait held elections for Parlia- 
ment this month in which only men could 
vote, a London-based Muslim organiza- 
tion. Liberty for the Muslim World, pro- 
tested on religious grounds. "The Ku- 
waiti democratic process fails to recog- 
nize the rights of women to vote and be 
nominated for election, although Islam 
granted these rights to women 13 centu- 
ries before any modem universal decla- 
ration or international covenant did," the 
group wrote. (When Mohammed was 
chosen to lead the Muslims, a delegation 
of women from Arabia came to him with 
their vote of confidence, a sign to some of 
the right of Muslim women to participate 
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A Manuai On Rights Of Women 

Under Islam 




Taliban acknowledge women's 
issues as stumblins; block with We> 



Aian Chin for The New York Times 

entirely covered in public. 



By BARBARA CROSSETTE 

For several years, an informal 
group of Muslim women from 
around the world has met to spur 
discussion among Muslims every- 
•where about the rights of women. 
Now, with the shadow of a repressive ■ 
Islamic regime in Afghanistan hov- 
ering over the debate, the group has 
■produced a manual on the rights of 
women under Islam. 

Intended to be adaptable to a wide 
range of cultures, the new publica- 
tion, "Claiming Our Rights: A Man- 
ual for Women's Human Rights Edu- 
cation in Muslim Societies," will be 
tested over the next year in five very 
different countries: Bangladesh, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Malaysia and Uzbekh. 
Stan. The plan is to assemble discusr 
sion groups to exchange ideasifm the 
subject. There haa already been a, 
\ quiet trial run among a group of 
\ university women in Iran. 
' "There' is a great change in self- 
awareness among women in Muslim 
j societies." said Mahnaz Afkhami, ex- 
■ ecutive director of the Sisterhood Is 
'■ Global Institute, a private organiza- 
j tion based in Bethesda, Md. Ms. Af- 
i khami directed the effort on the 
I manual, produced with the help of 
I the National Endowment for Democ- 
i racy and the Ford Foundation. 
Sometimes at great risk to them 



m*e electoral pr«essO I selves, women are making ga.ns, 

Islam in much of what they are doing — 
their bans on girls attending school and 
on women working, for example. "The 
Koran has many statements about edu- 
cation as a duty for every male and 
female MusUm," said Professor .Azizah 
al-Hibri of the University of Richmond. 
Certainly not all women m the Prophet's 
family stayed home: his wife once led a 
group of Muslims into battle. 

A Bad Name 



But developments like the introduc- 
tion of more egalitarian fSmiiy laws 
in North Africa often go unnoticed, 
Ms. Afkhami said, because rniiitants 
; and fundamentalists dominate con- 
[ temporary images of Islam. 
' "This v'ery sound-bite-friendly Is- 
lamicist movement doesn't^liow the 
other side to be heard," shasaid in an 
; intepv'iew. "But women are often the 
: center of debate, even in Iran." 
i Ms. Afkhami, who wa§ Minister 
: for Women's Affairs in tfte Govem- 
, ^ ^ -irnent of the, last Shah, of ^r,an,- Mo- 

Even Iran has accused the Taliban of. ^r, r^u, i. 

even iioii licio hammed Riza Pahlevi, has strong 

critics among Islamic women be- 



giving Islam a bad name. Whatever the 

excesses of Iran's revolution, the coun- 
try's religious leaders are locked in a 
perpetual, lively debate over what is 
Islamic, from how much authority to 
give the country's spiritual guide to 
whether women can ride bicycles. 
(Women do work, vote, drive cars, run 
businesses and hold seats in Parlia- 
ment) . 

"The world does not accept what the 
Taliban are doing m the name of Islam. " 

AyatoUah Ali Khamenei, Iran's spiritual i .^."^"^ _ ^^.^^^^ ,3 ^^^^^ published m 
leader, said in a speech. AyatoUah i^p^bic, Bengali. Malay. Persian and 
mad Jannati went even further, appar- ; , j^^ek as well as English — contains 
entlv forgetting the early days of Iran's | ^^^^^^.^^,^,^^5 conducting grass- 
revolution, with its swift executions and i ^.^^^^ discussions. It also includes 
taking of hostages. "How is this going to j sometimes provocative passages 
introduce Islam in the outside world?" ! f^Q^^ t^oran — like those about a 
he asked. "V,Tiat violence and narrow- ' ^^^^^^^^^ , punishment of an "ill-be- 
mindedness in the name of Islam." 
NYT 11/? 
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cause of that. And she is aware that 
promoting women's rights from a 
base outside the Muslim world at- 
tracts the criticism that the cam- 
paign is Western and alien. 

"We are not confrontational," she 
said. "Our manual 'am-based 
and not threatening. Our hope is that 
we can get people to engage in dia- 
logue." 

The manual on women's rights in 



K.\BUL- Tlie ireaimcni ci in .-^iginniiiiar. i i.uir.Diinu 

olock U) better reianons Deween the Taieban movement w-mcn 
r;les.mosi of the coiinir.- ana the West, a senior mdrasterac-,, 
knowiedgea Smtd^v • Vve kr.(3w that the miimproD.em 
us and the outsiae ^v()^ld tite issue 01 women, nuq i.^.er .uu- 
hammad Ah^s StanaKzai. actmg Taieban aeput>- loreign min- 
i:sier. He said whenever foreigners quesuoneG the laleoan. me> 
im-anably were -botherea" about women s nghts, pa^mc-jiiirly 
concerning educanon -and empio>-ment. he saic 

The Taieban have been cnacised tor ciosmg gL^i^ .oiooii, 
and not aiiowmg women to go to work. To cianr; tr.e laleoan 
Tosmon. Stana;^ snessea that tmaer klam, eaucanon jva. 
^a mu5t for both men and women.^ "We know mat ail th. .e 
nroblems m Afghanistan, ail Lhe bloodshed, is beca-dse oriht- 
eJ^-Xrved StanaKzm. aadmg Dy w^y of lilusimon that it 
a modier 15 illiterate net cniidren would grow ud it. me same 

'^^SllVT^^Jian IS well educated, her children wiii in th.e fu- 
rtire be more effecti\'e oersons m society, he notec. 

StanaKzai saia the Education Mmistry naa promisea ±21 
some of Kabul's s^znools for girls -ould be reooenea '.nen die 
new school term commenr-yi alio: me .\fgnan vur-ei. - ' 
Stanakzai acknowledged that RaooamanQ co-iean- 

both their power -ana the local People, -^e ■ 
state to be formed m --^ghanistaE. .aiabonaKzai. 

After that he said. " no one wiU be demed eaucacon , bui it 
v/ouid be according to ^Islamic niies and regmanons wmch ■ 
cailed for segregation bv se.v. 

^rnntoi said the Taieban had establishea a committee to 

■njid vet been reached mtras matter. —^^-t^ n;ews 12/23 
— (Pakistan) 



haved" wife - and the, Hadith, the 
often-disputed collection of teachings 
of Mohammed as recorded by reli- 
gious leaders centuries later. Juxta- 
posed are texts of major internation- 
al agreements on human rights, par- 
ticularly women's rights, which 
many MusUm nations have signed. 

The book briefly profiles four 
women it calls "the first heroines of 
Islam": two wives of Mohammed; 
his daughter Fatima, and Zainab, the 
sister of a Shiite leader who per- 
suaded a victorious enemy to spare 
her brother's life. There is also a 
sampling of Arab proverbs about 
women, a bibliography, and the 
names, addresses and telephone and 
fax numbers of women's rights 
groups throughout the Islamic world. 

Women who contributed to the 
manual brought a range of experi- 
ences to bear, Ms. Afkhami said. In 
Bangladesh, there is an interest m 
more sophisticated political trainine 
at the iocal level. In Uzbekistan, 
women are concerned that they will 
lose rights thev enioyed under Com- 
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An everyday story of Afghan folk is a BBC hit 

By Sandra Banvick 

THE BBC World Service's successful Archers-style serial has survived Taliban 
restrictions in Afghanistan and has the nation gripped. . . . 
The Taliban, the fer\'ent Islamic rulers of two thirds of Afghanistan, have 
sng ashed the heads of sta tues, banned tambourines and festooned their gunposts 
with tape ripped from cassettes. Television is forbidden and those found in 
possession of videos are paraded in the streets in the back of a pick-up truck, 
faces blackened, the tape strung round their necks. 

But one amusement is still available: a BBC Afghan version of The Archers, 
inspired by the English radio soap, complete with village feuding and an Eddie 
Grtmdy figure. 

In their mud houses, lit by oil lamps, a nation is gripped. "We all ask each 
other, what happened last night? Even the young Taliban listen to it," said one 
27-year-old Pashtun who preferred to remain anonymous. "Although 
sometimes a mullah passes by and switches it off." Today the first bumper 
programme is being broadcast to its many devotees. 

It is a mark of the soap's popularity after it was launched three years ago with 
the help of Liz Rigby, the former editor of The Archers. The Afghan soap. Ne w 
Home. New fife is broadcast bv the BBC World Service m Pashtu and Persian. 
The series concems not one rural village but two, unimaginatively known as 
"upper village" and "lower village '. Given the amount of feuding the Pashtim 
code of vengeance provokes, instead of .\mbridge the villages could be more 
aptly christened Lower and Upper Umbrage. The Archers has been criticised 
for being too full of incident to be realistic for a small Midlands village. In the 
Afghanistan series, any plot development is likely to be smaller than life. 
While Jack WooUev, the owner of Grey Gables, was held up in a post office 
raid in Ambridge. his Afghan equivalent Khair Mohammed, a respected village 
elder, was shot dead by a^local Horobin-type tearaway, Majeed. Afghan 
listeners wrote in to say they had held condolence services for him in their 
Like Caroline Pemberton, nee Bone, there are several young women whose 
love lives are consistently blighted, not so much because they consistently fall 
for unsuitable men as because of their lovers' inability to pay a high dowr\' 
price. In southern Afghanistan a comely village woman is reckoned to be worth 
about 30 sheep. 

Despite its entertainment value, the soap is accepted by the Taliban. Gordon 
Adam, former head of the Pashtu section of the World Service and consultant 
to the series, said; A senior member of the Taliban has told us that they like it. 
even though they won't re-broadcast it because it has female voices in it." 

As with The Archers, the soap was conceived as an educational project. The 
plots aim to teach Afghans about agriculture, health, hygeine and even, perhaps 
optimistically, reconciliation. 

Partially funded by the Red Cross, it is for many women the only education on 
offer. "A lot of women hear it in Pashtu" said Dr Saied Fahima. a doctor 
trained in Kabul. "If their husband listens to the radio they are often allowed to 
hear it as well. Some of them have already heard about oral rehydration salts 
for their children when they are sick through the plots, as well as vaccination 
programmes. It's very useful." 

But the pious intentions of the programme's makers are sometimes 
misinterpreted. When Nazer. the soap's Eddie Grundy, a likeable rogue, set fire 
to his neighbour's crops under the cover of darkness, the programme's makers 
recei\'ed a shoal of letters from fans. They were expressing gratitude for an idea 
that had worked for them too. 
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UM Warns 
Afghans Over 
jRights for 
Women 



^ Officials estimate that there are 
^,000 to 30,000 widows in Kabui 
plane, many of whom are supporting 
^families through programs in which 
S^ghan women are employed to per- 
suade other Afghan women to accept 
a variety of services, from prenatal 
Care to schools to income-generating 
Activities. The harsh Taliban restric- 
pons on women, including barring 
them from workplaces, threaten to 
destroy the effectiveness of these 
land other aid programs, officials 
1 warned. ' 

In other countries where women 
are generally repressed. United Na- 
tions officials have not faced similar 
practical consequences for their own 
work. In Iran, for example, though it 
has a fundamentalist Government, 
women take an active part in family 
planning and other international pro- 
grams. , ' ' 

Mr. Boutros-Ghali's stand is also 
likely to fuel debate within the organ- 
ization between those who argue that 
helping suffering Afghans with food 
and reconstruction should outweigh 
considerations about women's rights 
for the time being. An official said 
that last week in Geneva, "the word 
dilemma was used a thousand 
times" by relief experts meeting to 
chart a course. As of today, the or- 
ganization has 54 people based in 
Afghanistan, only one of whom is a 
woman. 

"United Nations officials seek to 
cooperate closely with governments 
in the delivery of all sorts of pro- 
grams and assistance," the Secre- 
tary General said. "But at the same 
time, the U.N. system is obliged to be 
guided by the norms and require- 
ments stated in the Charter, the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
and the related resolutions of the 
General Assembly." 

Mr. Boutros-Ghali said that after 
talking with the heads of agencies 
and offices in Afghanistan, where the 
Taliban militia has barred women 
from work, he decided that it was 
time to restate clearly the organiza- 
tion's commitment to the principle 
that the rights of men and women 
are equal. 

The unequivocal language was 
surprising to many because the Unit- 
ed Nations had not made similar 
threats to the ousted Government of 
Burhanuddin Rabbani. which was 
only slightly less hostile to women m 
Dublic life. 

NYT LO/8 
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In war-ravaged Kabul, garbage 
is becoming matter for survival 



Reuters 

KHAIR KHANA PASS. Afghani- 
stan — Khan Zarren thinks he is 
somewhere between 70 and 80 
years old. 

To survive, he spends all day 
from dawn to dusk digging for 
animal bones in Kabul's munici- 
pal dump near Khair Khana Pass 
just west of the capital 

•This is the first time I have 
had to do this," he says, "but 
there is no work in the market, 
and I must earn some money to 
live." 

His immaculate white turban 
and soiled clothes speak of pride 
sacrificed on the altar of neces- 
sity. 

Up to 3,000 people work in a 
post-apocalyptic landscape framed 
against the majestic backdrop of 
the snow-capped foothills of the 
Hindu Kush. They move, ant-like, 
with pickax and shovel, trenching 
the waste of Kabul. 

The ground is strewn with rags, 
spent syringes, infusion bags and 
bandages crusted with blood, a 
legacy of the bloodshed caused by 
foiu- years of internecine war in 
Kabul 

Afghanistan — one of the poor- 
est countries in the world — is 
almost untouched by the throw- 
away culture. Everything from 
spent tank shells and armor plat- 
ing to plastic bottles is hoarded 
and sold or recycled. 

The Taliban recently decreed 
that paper was not to be thrown 
away because it might have been 
printed with the same Arabic 
writing as is used in the Koran. 
To throw it away would consti- 
tute an insult to Islam. 

At the same time, the Taliban 

rhe Afghan Daily News - AFP 



Their lives in ruin 
after years of 
fighting, Afghans are 
forced to scavenge to 
make a living. 

outlawed paper bags on the 
grounds that they might be 
thrown away. 

Pickings at the dump are lean. 

Most of the scavengers look for 
animal bones. 

"Most of us are digging for the 
bones of cows and sheep," says 
30-year-old Juma Gul. "We take 
them down to the market and sell 
them to dealers. They sell them on 
to Pakistan, where they are 
turned into tablets or soap. 

"In a good day, working from 
sunrise to sunset, I get 10 to 11 
kilograms [25 pounds], each kilo 
is worth about 1,000 Afghanis [5 
cents]," he adds. 

Jiuna Gul denies news reports 
that there has been any trade in 
human bones. 

"No man, especially not a Mus- 
lim, would sell hmnan bones," he 
says. 

Juma Gul says he was forced to 
work at the dump to earn money 
when the front line in the battle 
between the Taliban and the 
ousted government and their 
allies moved north of Kabul, into 
the Shomali Valley, where he 
lives. 

"Most of the people here come 
from the Shomali. Most of them 
have lost all their land and 
belongings and they were com- 
pelled to find an alternative 



means of survival," he said. 

The onset of the bitter Afghan 
winter, when temperatures fall 
below zero, has also made casual 
work harder to find. 

The civil war that has ravaged 
Afghanistan since the commimists 
were defeated in 1992 has reduced 
much of the country, and Kabul 
in particular, to penury. 

The inhabitants of the Shomali 
VaUey were relatively lucky. The 
battlefields were a safe distance 
away, and the blockade of Kabul 
pushed up the prices of the food 
that grew in their fertile fields. 

However, since the Taliban took 
Kabul in late September and 
moved north, the Shomalis have 
borne the brunt of the fighting 
between the inheritors of Afghani- 
stan's chaos. 

The populations of whole vil- 
lages have been forced to flee the 
fighting, and hundreds of houses 
have been bombed or burned to 
the ground. 

As Khan Zarren swings his ax, 
battered Japanese and Russian 
jeeps flying the white flag of the 
Taliban hiury along the road by 
the dump toward the front line 
some 12 miles farther north. 

Not all those searching the 
trash are freelancers forced to 
find any source of money they 
can. 

Khalil, who like many Afghans 
uses only one name, works in a 
hamam, or public bath. He takes 
his cart into the trash each day to 
forage for bandages and plastic to 
bum to heat the bath water. 

For Khan Zarren and the thou- 
sands of other workers, the dump 
is a last resort. "Our life is 
ruined: we don't know what to do 
or where to go," he says. 



Chicago Tribune, Friday. December 20, 1996 



KABUL, Feb 5 (AFP) - The Taliban religious militia said Wednesday they would rather negotiate 
with opposition leader Abdul Karim Khalili than fight his Hezb-i-Wahdat Shia Party based in 
central Bamyan province. 



Taliban forces, which moved into the Ghorband valley after hard fighting through the strategic 
Salang valley over the past week, have taken the Sheikh Ali district, 140 kilometres (87 miles) 
northwest of Kabul and are now poised to attack Bamiyan province. , . . 

The easy advance by the Taliban through Ghorband, one of three mountainous routes to northern 
Afghanistan, has been helped by the defection to their side of a large number of local armed 
villagers, who claim they were mistreated by the opposition alliance. 
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10/9 - Reuters - The European Commission 
criticized Taleban, accusing it of de- 
priving women of fundamental rights. 

10/14 - The Times (London) - Christopher 
Thomas reports that Kabul Radio was 
renamed Radio Shariat by the Taleban. 
A single sheet underground newspaper 
has appeared in Kabul but anyone caught 
with a copy is certain of severe punish- 
ment . 

10/23 - Reuters (via Infoseek) - Iranian 
women's groups have called Taleban 's re- 
strictions on women "un-Islamic. Under 
Islamic teachings, women enjoy a high & 
special status & have social, cultural, 
political & economic rights. It is 
therefore amazing that the occupying 
Taleban, backed undoubtedly by America, 
uses Islam as an excuse to do the greatest 
injustice to Afghan women." 

10/27 - Electronic Telegraph - vmile 
Taleban beats drug users Sc broadcasts 
about the dangers of narcotics & alcohol, 
it is financing its holy war with profits 
from the world's 2nd largest opium crop. 
The poppies planted now in areas under 
Taleban control will be blooming in April. 
The UN says it will not provide aid to 
any area where opium is grown. (See 
pps 17 - 21 for related articles.) 

11/5 - Reuters - Taleban accused Iran of 
providing men & ammunition to the oppo- 
sition. Iran said it was surprised at 
the accusations saying it [Iran] was one 
of the countries calling for an end to 
external interference in the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan. 

11/19 - Reuters (via Yahoo) - The UN hopes 
to airlift relief supplies to thousands 
of Afghans displaced by fighting in north- 
western Afghanistan, particularly Badghis . 

11/20 - Reuters - The UN halted most of 
its assistance activities in Kabul because 
its staff members were being harassed. 

12/4 - Reuters - According to L'NICEF, the 
maternal mortality rate in Afghanistan is 
1,700 per 100,000 live births, the 2nd 
worst in the world. UNICEF estimates the 
literacy rate for women at 3% to 4%. 



12/10 - Atlanta Journal/Constitution - 

Diplomats at a Muslim conference (^scussions," Indonesian diplomat 
in Jakarta, Indonesia, appealed Izhar Ibrahim said. The Taliban 
for more Islamic peacemaking, but religious army captured Afghani- 
were unable to end squabbling stan's capital in September and 
over which Afghan faction would controls two-thirds of the country, 
represent the war-ravaged coun- Both the militia and the ousted 
try. Foreign ministers of the 53-na- government of President Burhan- 
tion Organization of the Islamic uddin Rabbani, which still holds 
Conference decided to leave the Afghanistan's U.N. seat, sent en- 
Afghan seat empty "to preserve a voys to the conference, 
climate conducive to productive 

12/11 - Reuters correspondent Tim Johnston 
reported on ITNHCR estimates that up to 50,000 
people have left Kabul since the Taleban 
takeover . The common destinations are 
Pakistan & Jalalabad. About 1.4m refugees 
still reside in Iran & close to 900,000 'are 
still in Pakistan. The internal displace- 
ment is about Im. The UN hopes to raise 
^?133m for aid for Afghanistan in 1997. 

12/12 - Valley Times (San Francisco) - The 
UN resumed its aid program in Kabul after 
Taliban freed 4 arrested UN workers. 

12/21 - NYT - Tajik gunmen seized 23 hos- 
tages from a UN convoy. The gunmen belonged 
to a group loyal to "Rambo" Sadirov, a 
mercenary leader believed to be in Afghani- 
stan. The captors want Russian border guards 
to create a safe passage for Sadirov' s 
fighters to return to Tajikistan. 

12/22 - NYT - The Tajik gunmen (see 12/21) 
released all but 2 of their hostages. 
Reasons for the release were not given. 

12/24 - WSJ - Tajikistan's president signed 
a cease-fire with the main opposition 
group . 

12/28 - Washington Post - The Taliban 
began an offensive near Kalikan, about 12 
miles north of Kabul & rolled over enemy 
positions. (See 12/30, 31.) 

12/30 - WSJ - Taleban forces pushed back 
former gov't forces north of Kabul &. now 
threaten the air base from which attacks 
on the capital are being flown. 
- Frontier Post (Peshawar) - The Afghan 
team won the championship at a Taekvando 
contest in Karachi. About 400 contenders 
from several countries took part. 
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Brother of ex-Afghan leaders mourns them after executions 

By T.T. Nhu^ 
Knight-Ridder Newspapers^ 

illVolr, CaUf. - Sedicunah Rah. was wording one of n.s t.ree ,o.s at ^ 
p.m. one night when he heard the news from half a world ^ 

' "I'm sorry," saxd a fellow Afghan wno ^rove up to the Am/^^ brother.-. 
Fremont's Warm Springs district ^^^^^^^ " ^ ^^^^ cashier's shift at 11 p.m. 

Stunned, Sediqullah, 45, "^^agea to finish his casni television 
When he got home, he was unable to find anything on ra ^^^^^^^ 

about the coup scored by the Taliban militia m the swii 

Afghanistan September 27. ^[ ,^;,nprs across the country ran 

It was not until the next morning, ^^^^ . P^P^'^f.^^^bCl lah and his security 
pictures of both his brothers, former PJ^^f ^^J^.f J^^^^^ew the full extent of 
chief Ahmedzi, hanging by the necK m Kabul, that he Kn 

^■'u^ fost'b^^n? ly 'broth:rs:''--Lid sediqullah, as he sat in a Denny's 
ear y one recent'moLing , before his .t^^^J 0^^^^^^ way from 

Like many Afghans, Sediqullah uses ^^^^-^iven name^ He is 
the mountains of southern Afghanistan, ^^ere his family is f ^^^^ ^ 

ago, sediqullah left a life or relative comfort on the rri y 

uneasy exile in the United States. ^ ^3 living a 

He is eking out a living, working three l°^s Jn "^^''j ^^-^^rnia's Bay Area, 
life here that parallels his expatriate countrymen in Calitorn 
iio comprise thS largest number of ^^^"^ ?^^;^^?,fl^^id\y the fall, is 

The Rahi family's rise to power and "0^°^^^^^ ' lies , clans, and 

emblematic of Afghanistan's ^-J^^^^^^ pSTitical ideologies, 
ethnic groups became enmeshea then ^P^^^^^^J^^^^^ Afghanistan to ashes and 
imported from neighboring countries, that reduced Atgna 

scattered Afghans all over the globe. J ^. , They are Pashtun, the 

There were four Rahi brothers and ^wo sisters^ in the eastern mountains, 
dominant ethnic group m Afghanistan, from Paktia, m rn 

near Pakistan. 5 ,u -; t o rr^nwina ud the brothers were 

Although they had all been very close f ^^^^^^^^^^^leal divergence . H 

bitterly estranged m later y^^^^^^ecause of their politi ^.^^ 

Najibullah, the oldest, was brilliant and ambitious ^ ^3 „as a 

15 he was politically active, Sediqullah ^^J^^^^^f " ^J^J^- ty in 1964. His 

JB'^^- ^^^^ le-q^-L-a^rhrb-ar?-d:ubt the 
-^rp:L^:d^o2t^trmr™r^?hafi^^^^^^ to -ny people the 

-I^Uiah:-L°was Satn:n- I " ^^ot^ ^sald^^^ ;e , ^io^ 
"^I^^J:^ iro^hL™^!;";; then Na.ibullah's security chief, also 
rur^ed- against the brother who'd ^ ^ ^H^.'' ^I'l^ he was betrayed and 

Twice sediqullah ^-riea to ^^^^P^/-^^^^^ ; J^f ^^'^^^^''^onths . The presidenr 
imprisoned m his brother's :aiis tor ^^^otal of .our montn 

once sent an emissary to the mcarceratea Sediqullah and or cediqullah 
ambassadorship if he really v;anted to leave the ^°^^^^(;/^/?he Soviets ana 
turned him down, telling Na^ioullah that he was a captive or 

^^^^t^!e"dii^s;LqunrknorhrLcrfu?th^f would Plunge into 

^nearly total destruction.^ children to the Panjshir Valley to 

Tn 1 qR7 hp took his Wife and two small cniiaren uu l-hc ^ j 

ior five days to Peshawar, Pakistan. He was granted political asylum m t..e 

United States. ^ , , t -^i,,. um,, hi-nt-her -has broken with his 

Najibullah denounced Sediqullah publicly: "My brother nas 

family. He's broken with his people and his country -mally 
^fter the collacse of the Soviet Union, its army, m tatters, .inaiiy 
Ar-cer i-nc cuxxa^ ioqo ■•■nrie^-r nrpssure from a coalition ot riva. 

withdrew from Afghanistan m 1992 .nder pressure ^r^ wanted to 

aenerals, Najibullah resigned m ..pril that ..ear aving .na 

l^r^ ^S:.r?S^n"artea1;.ei; ^^LxlT/^.e a .sappea.ance ana aeatH. 

hfs Soslg^aSon'Se^ch' .a,.bullah predicted the country xt would 
olince into cSaos if the war continued. If Afghans didn't move toward 
piunye xi: ■; -1 i = n nn he warned "rivers of blood would flow."*^ 

""itna'thrs is ixaci^y'whL we're seeing now, rivers oi blood" ooservao 
Sediqullah. Continued on next page... 



Taleban 
remain 
mystery to 
outsiders 



By Suzanne Goldencerg 

LONDON GUARDIAN 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Mo- 
hammed Rasool has been con- 
sumed by war. His left shin has 
been replaced by a plastic shield, 
and his withered right arm hangs 
useless by his side. But he's still a 
soldier, and he has a new master to 
serve. 

Currently the guardian ot a 
Soviet-built housing complex in 
Kabul, he wears the long-tailed 
turban of the Taleban Islamic 
movement — only the latest guer- 
rilla group for which he has fought 
during the last 12 years. 

But he hasn't adjusted to their 
strict moral code, defymg a ban on 
drug use to smoke up to 10 man 
juana cigarettes a day — just tc 
dull the pain of Uvmg. 

"An accountant wouldn't be able 
to keep track of the people I have 
kiUed," he moaned. "There is ne 
future and I can't imagine peace 
Our houses have collapsed and ou: 
families have scattered. What dt 
we have to look forward to?" 

Representatives of interna 
tional organizations in Kabul be 
Ueve the absorption of fighters likt 
Mohammed Rasool is crucial to ai 
understanding of the I^eban, whi 
three months after the capture 0 
the Afghan capital remain a mys 
tery to the outside world. 

As the Tkleban troops roUet 
through Afghanistan, local com 
manders found it expedient to joi: 
them. Aid workers argue that th 
Tkleban are no longer sure who 
in their ranks, and that thei 
harshness toward the citizens c 
Kabul - a far more sophisticate 
populace than those of the village 
from where the TMeban sprang 1 
1994 _ betrays that fear. 

In Darhi-speaking Kabul, th 
mainly Pathan Tkleban are the ou 
siders. deeply suspicious of ethn. 
Tajiks and Panjshiris, people fro: 
the stronghold of one of the con 
manders whose offensive he- 
stalled on the front line 12 mik 
north of the cm-. That suspicu 
has translated into arbitrary a 
rests and torture. 

By ruling through terror, the l: 
gument goes, the Taleban hope 
restore some cohesion to a mov 
ment that has been infiltrated, ai 
perhaps tainted, by the fighters 
conquered mujahideen groups. 
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"These "IMebs' that walk the 
city are a bit different from the 
people in the ministries. These ; 
people in the ministries are not in 
control,' " said an employee at one 
of the international aid organiza- 
tions in Kabul. 

The leader of the Ikleban is 
Mullah Mohammed Omar, a one- 
eyed cleric who heads the organi- ' 
zation's supreme council or "shu- 
ra." Real power is beUeved to be 
vested in the extremely conserva- 
tive town of Kandahar in southern 
Afghanistan, where he founded 
the movement in 1994. Almost 
nothing is knovra about how policy 
is decided within the Tkleban, or 
how commands are transmitted to 
various gunmen. 

"If there is a decision-making 
structure, it has not yet been made 
accessible to outsiders," said Paula 
Newberg, a senior fellow at the In- 
stitute for the Study of Diplomacy 
at Georgetown University in 
Washington and a consultant to the 
United Nations on Afghanistan. 

The ideology of the l^leban is 
also not clear, beyond a commit- 
ment to imposing Islamic rule, or 
"sharia." But Sher Mohammed 
Stanikzai, the deputy foreign min- 
ister who has become the Tkle- 
ban's main point of contact with 
the outside world, dismisses sug- 
gestions of divisions. 

"There is no such group as fun- 
damentalists or moderates," he 
said. "We are all the same from top 
to bottom. There is no difference 
in our belief or in our way of do- 
ing." 

Miss Newberg beheves the con- 
fusion about the Ikleban's intent 
arises from the speed of their vic- 
tory, which came as a surprise 
even to them. Now that the other 
mujahideen groups have been 
routed from two-thirds of Afghan- 
istan, they're unsure what to do. 

"They conceive of themselves 
as still being at war," she said. "The 
impetus that drove them orig- 
inally was to remove the insecu- 
rities that corrupt commanders 
had made in areas under their con- 
trol. Now they find themselves in 
the unexpected position of being 
administrators, but neither do 
they have the background or expe- 
rience to do so." 

Although most Afghans have 
seen the discipline of the T^leban 
as a deliverance from the lawless- 
ness of the earlier commanders, 
it's not clear how long they'll be 
willing to tolerate their strict in- 
terpretation of Islam. Four milhon 
Afghans have returned home 
since 1992, and most are loath to 
face exile again. 

The Tiileban are also ambiv- 
alent in their attitude toward the 
outside world. "They want the out- 
side world to deal with them 
mainly because they need help in 



Continued from previous page... 

When the Taliban swept in, the end came swiftly for j^^^^^^^^ ' ^^^^^^^^^ , 
communist President of Afghanistan from 1986 till ^^^^ After his brothers 
bloody executions on Sept. 27, 10,000 people came from . 
to reclaim the bodies of their native sons. The remains of Na^ibullah and 
Ahmedzi were brought back to the mountains for burial. . ^^^n^r 

"How can describe to you what I feel, especially about ™y^^°^^^^' „ 
Ahmedzi, whom I took care of when our mother got sick when he was born, 
asked Sediqullah.^ ^. . 

in California, Afghans visited Sediqullah to offer their J^"^^^ . 

"Even though Na ibullah was very cruel and was P°"^;;^^^^/°^,"^^^^/^^^^" 
when he was head of the Khad, (the secret police) he^hould not have been 
killed that way," said Mohammed Omar, one local resident. ^1 ^ ^ ^ 

Now separated from his wife, Soraya , Sediqullah lives m a stark Fremont 
apartment, practically bereft of furniture. "It's not important how I Hve 
right now in this temporary situation. I came here with nothing and think 
that it's more important that we not steal other people's property to make a 
better life for ourselves outside Afghanistan."! 

These days, Sediqullah works around the clock. He works in a flower shop 
in Fremont from 9 a.m. till 3 p.m. then goes to his next ^ob at the AM/PM in 
until 11 p.m. From there he races over to his third job at the Minimart in 
Fremont until 7 a.m. Asked when he manages to sleep, he replied cheerfully, 
"I don't. But for the short term, it's possible, because I am doing it. M 

Since his brothers' deaths, Sediqullah has been observing traditional 
funeral rituals which have been attended by many local Afghans. Sediqullah 
has a lot on his mind. 5 

Now the the oldest living son, he is the head of the family and 
theoretically responsible its welfare. His sisters and their families are in 
refugee camp in Pakistan. Najibullah's and Ahmedzi's families are in in 
India and the youngest brother, Roshan, 32, lives in Switzerland. The family 
is separated by more than just distance. Ever since Sediqullah broke with 
his brothers in 1988, their families have stopped communicating with 
Sediqul lah . 

Like other Afghan exiles, Sediqullah is haunted by the loss of his 
country. His immediate family, his extended family, his country - everything 
is shattered. f 

He's working around the clock trying to salvage his splintered life. "I 

must recover my family, my homeland," he said with the fervor of a man who 
has nothing else to lose. 5 
(c) 1996, San Jose Mercury News (San Jose, Calif.). Distributed by 
Knight-Ridder/Tribune Information Services. 5 AP-NY-ll-27-96 




A Taliban machine-gunner prepares to leave Kabul for the front line. 



reconstruction, but they are not 
asking for the outside world to ap- 
prove of them and they are not ask- 
ing for the people of Afghanistan 
to approve of them," Aliss New- 
berg said. 

Such confusion is evident in the 
Tkleban's dealings with interna- 
tional aid organizations in Kabul. 
The United Nations still clings to 
the hope that the T^leban will be 
tempered by the task of admin- 
istering Kabul. 



UN representatives recently 
said they had secured a promise 
from the Tkleban that the ban on 
education for girls would be lifted 
when schools reopen in March. 

"It's happening. The windows 
have been opening in the last week 
or two," said Terry Pitzner of the 
UN High Commissioner for Ket- 
ueees "I think they are discover- 
ing that Kabul is a different cul- 
ture and has had to be dealt with 
differently." 
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War at Its Clumsiest, and Now a Necessary Healer 



By JOHN F. BURNS 



KABUL, Afghanistan, Dec. 21 — In 
Kabul and other cities of Afghani- 
stan, there is a roll-call of foreigners 
whose names bring ready approval 
and disdain. 

With a burning sense of their own 
history, Afghans remember Burnes 
and MacNaghten and Cavagnari, 
British officials who led attempts to 
make Afghanistan a tributary of 
British rule in 19th-century India, 
and paid with their lives. In recent 
times there have beep Brezhnev and 
Reagan and Thatcher, who made the 
country a cold-war battleground in 
the 1980's, and played their own roles 
in the wasteland that Afghanistan 
has become. 

And then there is Alberto Cairo. 

Mr. Cairo — Alberto to every Af- 
ghan who knows him — was never a 
household name in Italy, where he 
once worked as a lawyer. But the 
slim, trim-bearded, elegant, tennis- 
playing Italian, who in appearance 
could easily slip back onto the fash- 
ionable piazzas he left behind in Mi- 
lan and Turin, is incontestably the 
most appreciated foreigner to have 
come here in the chaos and war of 
recent years, at least among those 
who have suffered worst. 

When Mr. Cairo, 44, arrived in 
Kabul seven years ago, he had left 
his legal career behind, retrained as 
a physiotherapist, and accepted an 
assignment to a war hospital in the 
Afghan capital run by the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross. 

Now, he directs a group of expand- 
ing onhopedic centers run by the 
Geneva-based Red Cross in Kabul, 
Jalalabad. Herat and Mazar-i-Shanf, 
four of the country's largest cities, 
all the while giving away much of his 
Red Cross salary to help widows, 
orphans and others in special need. 

To Afghans who have been physi- 
cally disabled in the conflict, perhaps 
300,000 people in a population of 16 
million, Mr. Cairo is a man who has 
made it possible for the lame to walk. 

For another 200,000 and more who 
have other disabilities that are war- 
related, like polio and tuberculosis- 
related deformities that became 
more common as the war destroyed 
the basics of health care, the clinics 
Mr. Cairo runs hold out almost the 
only hope of regaining at least par- 
tial' use of their limbs. 

To mention Mr. Cairo to a one- 
legged shoeshine man on a dusty 
sidewalk in Kabul, or to a sightless, 
legless vegetable seller in Jalalabad, 
is to prompt instant recognition. "Al- 
berto!" they say. "Alberto is our 
friend." 

But to speak of this renown to Mr. 
Cairo is to expose an edge of impa- 




chants, steel from Soviet tanks, and 
rubber from Russian tires. 

With economies like these, Mr. 
Cairo spends most of the $1.7-million 
annual budget for the orthopedic cen- 
ters inside Afghanistan. 

Nearly 20,000 Afghans who lost 
limbs in the war are mobile again 
because of the Red Cross centers. 
But even this is only a start. Surveys 
by tHe Red Cross suggest that at 
least 50,000 Afghan men, women and 
children have lost legs, many of them 

both legs. 

Although the fighting has stopped 
in three-quarters of the country, 
more people are maimed every day 
by the millions of abandoned mines, 
grenades and other explosives that 
explode accidentally. 

On virtually every Afghan street, 
among wraithlike figures moving 
through early morning mists at this 
time of the year, there are those 
moving with the awkward gait of 
those who have lost their legs, or the 
use of them. Many have nothing to 
support them but crude crutches 
made from scrap lengths of steel 
piping. Some, with no legs, pull them- 
selves along on scraps of wooden 
board fashioned into trolleys by nail- 
ing wheels taken from pieces of fur- 
niture or baggage. 

It was to this world that Mr. Cairo 
came when the 1989 Soviet troop 
withdrawal made recovery efforts 
possible. It is work fraught with risk, 
as the Red Cross learned again last 
week when six workers at the organ- 
izationVfield hospital in Chechnya 
were slain in their beds by gunmen. 
Four of the five nurses who died had 
worked in Afghanistan, a fact that 
cast a special pall over the Red Cross 
headquarters in Kabul when a bulle- 



tience that is invisible when he is 
rushing about the Kabul orthopedic 
center, supervising a staff of more 
than 100 Afghan workers, 60 percent 
of whom are disabled. 

To be in Afghanistan, Mr. Cairo 
said, especiallv to be out on the con- 
crete "runway" behind the Kabul 
center when the disabled pull on 
their new legs and take the first 
fearful steps toward mobility, offers 
a satisfaction he never knew in Italy. 

"It is enough for me to be one of 
those foreigners who came here to do 
something positive for those who 
have suffered," he said. "Checking 
himself, he said, "Not for those who 
have suffered, with those who have 
suffered." 
i The sentiment is not hard to unaer- 
j stand when the newly limbed reach 
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by the war have a strong ally in 
Italy, shown kneeling. 

the end of the runway, where a full- 
length mirror allows them to stand, 
sometimes for minutes at a time, 
admiring what they have become 
again Small children, young women, 
hardened soldiers, react much the 
same, angling this way and that, 
shifting weight forward and back, 
hiking down their trouser legs to see 
how natural the new limb or limbs 
can be made to look. 
Those who work at the Kaoul cen- 
j ter recruited from among patients. 
I produce artificial legs and hands, 
I splints and braces and calipers, 
' crutches and the wheelchairs, from 
i materials that are often scrounged 
i from the war wreckage. Nuts, bolts 
: and washers come from scrap mer- 



nn from Geneva was aisiriDutea ai 
breakfasttime on Dec. 17. 

As in Chechnya, the work in Af- 
ghanistan IS earned on in a societv 
ruled bv men with scant respect for 
law or life, and often no knowledge at 
all of the symbolism of the Red Cross 
flag that IS the only protection the 
organization offers its staff in violent 
places like Kabul. 

But Mr. Cairo said he could not 
imagine returning to Italy. In large 
part, he said, this was because of the 
character of Afghans. "They are 
warm like Latins, but at the same 
time they keep their distance," he 
said. "They will ask you for some- 
thing very, very important to them, 
and when you say 'no,' they don't ask 
why." 

Mr Cairo's work has been made 
more difficult recently by the the 
Taliban religious movement, whose 
rule in Kabul and elsewhere has in- 
cluded imposing a harsh Islamic so- 
cial code with severe restrictions on 



women. Because of a widespread 
fear among women of venturing into 
the streets, the numbers of disabled 
women seeking help at the Kabul 
center, and of disabled children 
brought in by their mothers, has fall- 
en. 

Otherwise work at the center Ifas 
continued as before, uninhibited 
occasional "inspections" by armj 
Taliban fighters. 

Almost alone in Kabul, the ce^j- 
remains a place where men 
women, mostly disabled, can be Sg^ 
relaxing and working together. ;[ri 
this, as in other things, Mr. Cairqg 
credited with creating a microcos^ 
of the civil society for which ma.y 
.Afghans yearn, a place that brings 
together, in an atmosphere full' 0{ 
laughter, people of both sexes, of a',\ 
ethnic and language groups, an( \ 
from all factions in the war. 

"He has built a small world of 
affability, generosity and gracious- 
ness," said Moheb Ali Yawer, a 25- 



year-old paraplegic who is Mr. Cai- 
ro's aide. Mr. Yawer, who learned 
most of his English using Red Cross 
walkie-talkies, chose his words after 
consulting an English-Persian dic- 
tionary, but he needed no help in 
describing Mr. Cairo. 

"Alberto has become a father to 
the disabled of our country," he said. 
"If he should ever go away, we would 
teel lost." 
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Kabul stage first sports event since Taliban takeov 



From Terence white 

KABUL; x^iiteen cyclists racec diong 
a mam Kabiii tnorougmare on Tues- 
day m a spons event sponsorea by 
the Aighan 01>iTipic comimtiee. the 
first m the capital siTLce the Tahban 
takeover. 

"We have launcnea this romoen- 
Lion to celebrate the caoture or 
Kabul and to rpaighten the oeopie 
tnat tne Taliban are not .laamst 
sports. " declarea Monamm.ac Er^an 
Motmain, secretary-general 'ii the 
National OKTr.pic Coinanittee. 

Beiore fne -tan or the cycie race 
a Taliban sec^-.r:,' official, MawiaM 
Bismillah Sanar. aiso tooK care to 
dispel any idea that the Taliban were 
:iot in favour ■ SDorts. 

"This I cyc:-tZ; '■'•lil reiute -nemy 
propaganaa t;:at :ae Tahban ;nove- 
ment is aga;nst -oorts,' -anar 
aadep. 

Tbas vv-as T.e rlrst oif cial snorting 
.>vent organised :n Kabul since the 
Taliban - aoturea tne Ai'gnan -aoitai 
')[\ Septeniner -7 ',.i^;t year 

The western nieaia ha:j ce^n las- 
-.anatea ov tne Taiiban. a litii^-r.nowTi 
Muslim reugijas :n(;venient -.vnicn 
rose ^ 'U' if tre reiativ'o < ';;s(::..ri".' o; 



\he southern .Afghan capital Kanda- 
har to seize control of rwo-thirds oi 
the country 

The Tahban have atiractea mucn 
foreign actenuon oy their dracoman 
enforcement of a very smciiy inter- 
preted form of isiam. wnich mciuaes 
a ban on television, music, cinema 
ana women woriang in puouc. 

Tlie mrroducnon of sports events 
mtroduces a lighter side to the laltra- 
:onser/anve Tahban movement. 

"Sport is really gooa. it wii nave 
oosnive results for tne coimtry 
:-:anar stressed. 

7ne cyie race staned near a. bat- 
tie-ranic guarding Kabui airport ana 
contir.ued down the straightway to 
.-\narLa Sauare near the Presidennai 
Palace: traific Doilce cieareci tne w.av 
for tne contestarits. 

Tiie five Khometre tnree mile' 
:vcie race was won by ::4-y'=^ar oia 
Moaammaa .\man of tne N'ationai 
^f.^ciirity Depanm,ent team, in just 
mrier four nunutes. 

Anan. w[io oegan ■:;.-('iing KJ 
vpars ago. ana gamea some interna- 
tional e.^it'Crience in neignbouring 
Tajikistan, expressed tne none that 
.n tne future !ie might represent 
.etgnanistaa .it "iie 'Jlvmpics. 



Motmaui^ a manial arts expert, 
later hosted a display of Kung-iu,^ 

ooxmg, wresthng and feats or 
strength by m.embers of associateu 
oDons ciubs m a central city nign 
:;cnool. 

A small crowQ of Taliban ofnciais 
.na onlookers were especially im- 
-■ressed wnen the Kung-fu exponents 
kaa rocKs smasned bv a sleuge-fiain- 
-.er on their -ne.st. ana theu nan.cs. 

■'These oemonstration contests 
-ave oeen organisea to snow tnai 
Kaom youth liave a nign aegree of 
::Dorts expertise :ma skills." srua an 
Olvmipic conuTuttee oriTcial. ^ 

Maulavn Abdurrahman Hotai-t. -i 
pernor Tahban orficial ana patron oi 
--Dorts. spoKe at iengtn alter tne 
inamal arts demonstration. 

-\Ve are not against sports, '-ur 
ithletes snoiud serve the nation ana 
,vin p.onour for the country" de- 
larea HoraK. 

"')\\r '.■oiuig generation snouid :e 
.aoaoie c-f competing in everv :;e:d 
— cvcding, .ircnery ana horse-na- 
ng, " -riabo rated HotaK. 

.-^ighanistan 'vas representee in 
:;e lf.'9o Atlanta iJlymnics dv ':xo 
^^Q^ — i DO.ver and ins coaca — 
,;ir; Mi' ■.vnoin defected ' "^ Canada. 
::EWS (Pakistan) 1/8 
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Woodworking shop poised 
to rebuild war-torn Kabul 



By John Stackhouse 

TORONTO GLOBE AND MAIL 

KABUL, Afghanistan — At 19, 
Hakimullah dares to express that 
rarest of feelings in Kabul: con- 
fidence. 

Through a European-financed 
skills-training program, the young 
carpentry apprentice believes he's 
on his way to securing a livelihood 
in a city sapped of aspirations. 
After six months of training, he 
already earns more than his fa- 
ther, a government bureaucrat. 
And he has big plans for the fu- 
ture. 

"I will be a carpenter in another 
two or three months," said Haki- 
mullah, who like many Afghans 
uses only one name and whose 
boyish face sports barely enough 
hair to qualify as a beard under 
Tkleban law. "One day, I plan to 
have my own shop and earn even 
more." 

In a city ravaged by factional 
fighting and economic collapse, 
the center where Hakimullah 
works has created jobs for 118 car- 
penters and 240 apprentices and 
has produced enough doors and 
windows to jump-start a small 
building boom next spring — if 
peace can be sustained. 

"It will ail depend on security," 
said Richard Williamson, project 
manager with German Agro Ac- 
tion, the nongovernmental orgam- 
zation that runs the carpentry pro- 
gram. 

While most other aid agencies 
in Kabul concern themselves with 
survival issues, the carpentry 
project runs against the grain. 

Rather than waiting for people 
to start rebuilding their houses, it 
began this year to produce win- 
dows and doors to train a new gen- 
eration in construction skills. It 
also pays carpenters and appren- 
tices market rates for every piece 
they produce. 

One year later, in four cavernous 
workrooms, signs of a belea- 
guered nation have given way to 
the buzz of industry and profit as 
saws hum incessantly and workers 
scarcely look up from their work. 

With a start-up budget equiva- 
lent to about S1.2 million, the pro- 
gram has already earned more 
than $101,000, which is to be re- 
invested in future work. And Mr 
Williamson, a native of Canada, 
predicted the workshop would be 
financially self-sufficient next 



year 

For young men such as Haki- 
mullah, the $12 or so he earns ev- 
ery month from the program's 
piecework helps support his par- 
ents and yoimger sibUngs. His fa- 
ther earns only about $7 a month 
from a job in the Water Ministry 
— when he's paid at all. 

"My entire family depends on 
this," said Hakimullah, who was 
bom a year before Afghanistan's 
civil war erupted in the late 1970s. 

The project started 14 months 
ago when Mr. Williamson opened 
the workshop in a downtown tech- 
nical college in Kabul while fight- 
ing was at a lull. He found a ready 
wood supply near the city of 
Jalalabad, and European donors 
provided electric saws and other 
equipment. 

The workshop was then de- 
signed around 118 workstations, 
each with one carpenter and two 
apprentices, who spht the pro- 
ceeds of each piece produced. 

It seemed Like a sure thing. The 
bombed-out city desperately 
needed rebuilding, and thousands 
of young men desperately needed 
work. 

"Our main purpose was to train 
these students," said Amin Sadiq, 
the workshop manager 

But just when the workshop was 
running full tilt, its best customers 
fled Kabul as the Islamic funda- 
mentahst Ikleban movement took 
over the city. The workshop was 
left with about 5,000 doors and 
windows on its hands. 

"I stiU think it is a no-lose prop- 
osition," Mr Williamson said. "At 
the end of this year, if the project 
closed, what would we have done? 
We would have trained a lot of 
young men with skills they can 
take anywhere. We would have 
provided work for them through a 

pretty lean time." 

And 360 men would be too busy 
for war 

Although the fighting is seldom 
far from Kabul, Mr WilUamson 
beUeves the Tkleban-run city will 
see new construction once home- 
owners, who have endured more 
shelling than any other city in the 
world, smell peace. "If there is se- 
curity," he said, "we could clear our 
warehouse almost immediately." 

That would provide enough 
money, about $154,000. to free the 
workshop from donor support. 

Other organizations have al- 
ready put the workshop to work. 



As cold winds and snow descend 
on Kabul, Solidarits, a European 
relief agency, has ordered 
$102,000 worth of "sandalis" — 
traditional wooden foot heaters — 
to distribute to 3,000 of the city's 
neediest families. 

Under the government of ousted 
President Burhanuddin Rabbani, 
however, the city's economy last 
winter was strong enough that 
many people lined up to buy con- 
struction materials and furniture 
on their own. One contractor from 
the Panjshir Valley — the strong- 
hold of Mr Rabbani 's defense min- 
ister, Ahmad Shah Massoud — 
placed an order for 2,000 winHnu; 
frames for about $30 each. 

The workshop also signed a deal i 
with the government to repair 
5,000 school desks whose tops had 
been used for firewood, and it pro- 
duced 4,000 cement girders. 

Then the Tkleban arrived. The 
Panjshir Valley order evaporated, 
with only one-quarter of it paid for 
The Education Ministry contract 
was put on hold. Even the govern- 
ment's Construction Ministry 
ground to a halt. - 

"After the T^leban took power, 
all our work stopped. There were 
no materials," said Akibullah, 28, a 
father of three and a skilled car- 
penter "I had no job. I had noth- 
ing." 

In the workshop, which buys 
everything Akibullah can pro- 
duce, he now earns about $20 a i 
month — a high income in Kabul 
this winter 

The city's only other wood pro- i 
ducers are small shops in the ba- 
zaars, which can't fUl large orders 
or provide their workers with 
steady business. Many of the city's 
skilled workers have fled to Paki- 
stan or other countries, if they 
weren't kiUed in the country's 
18-year civil war And many of the 
youth, who have grown up in war, 
can find no other place to learn 
construction skills. j 

If the city appears stable next 
year the program plans to expand 
its work to include masonry, 
plumbing and electrical work, : 
which could create 700 more posi- j 
tions. 

"People are eager to rebuild 
their homes. ' Mr Williamson said. 
"All they are waiting for is secu- 
nty." 

1/11/97 
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EXPANDING KNOWLEDGE FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND PLEASURE 

^ One of my most poignant memories of Afghanistan is that of a beautiful teenage girl 
seated on the verandah of her home mending her little brother's school bag. She rifled 
through a book, put it in the bag, and in a soft wistful- voice said: "Once I could read that." 
My heart almost broke. 

Like so many rural girls - and boys - who went through primary school, Khayriya had 
lapsed into illiteracy because there was nothing for her to read. During the war years as I 
watched the education sector develop, the image of that melancholy scene in a village in 
northern Afghanistan has come to mind over and over again. At the same time, ARJC\s Dari 
and Pashto section grew from nothing into a sizeable collection. But I was nf)t happy. yf^ 
Copies of these books belonged in the hands of populations inside Afghanistan; yet no 
distribution system existed. * * ^ 

Initial responses to my impassioned crusade were decidedly dim. In fact, the whole 
idea was largely dismissed as fanciful theorizing. What possible use, I was asked, could be 
made of reading materials in a nation with such an abysmally low literacy rate? Not so, I 
countered. During the years of exile countless Afghans were exposed to the benefits of 
education and many repatriates find the dearth of learning materials frustrating. 
As a measure of this, one thousand five hundred copies of Dana Maga zine sold out in Mazai 
and Pul-i-Khumri recently - in a single day. A craving for informational and recreational 
reading materials is clearly evident throughout the country. 

One thing about crusaders is that they are stubborn. But stubbornness goes for naugfu 
unless receptive minds can be found. I found mine at the Swedish Committee for 
Afghanistan. And, as so often happens, once an idea is accepted, others follow. Austcare, 
in Australia, and UNICEF also joined in the crusade. With this generous financial support, 
the ARIC Box Library Extension pilot project, now fondly knov/n as ABLE, was finally 
launched in September 1996. 

Each self-contained box library made of strong galvanized iron is 60 cm. high x 48 
cm. wide x 30 cm. deep and weighs 25 kgs. It opens lengthwise and stands by itself. They 
are filled with approximately 200 Dari and Pashto books, magazines, pamphlets, and posters 
on subjects ranging from administration to agriculture; mother-child health to animal health 
care; Islam; history, literature and folktales; children's stories, games and toy making; and a 
variety of vocational subjects such as carpentry, tailoring, soap making, masonry, and 
tinsmithy. The aim is not only to provide instructional materials but to encourage the idea 
that reading can also be entertaining. 

ABLE's energetic field supervisor, Mohammad Rafi, who has just returned from an 
extensive trip across the north, gives instruction on the use of the libraries, particularly 
regarding the lending policy, a totally new concept in most areas. He also holds discussions 
with users and potential users. To be effective, ABLE must be sensitive to community ^ 
interests. Already we are being asked for subjects we had not considered, such as simple 
books in English, for instance. When asked for subjects on which we have no documents, 
on beekeeping for one, it is then ABLE's task to encourage others to publish. For this we 
must also act as advocates for donor funds. 

Cooperation and coordination within the varied facets of the project are the keys to 
ABLE's success. We work through 15 implementing partners, including the Swedish 
Committee, presently located in 16 provinces. Because of the avid interest that ABLE lias 
created, we have stretched the pilot project from 20 to 27 boxes. Beyond this we cannot go 
until we succeed in persuading agencies to produce enough multiple copies to fill the boxes. 
And this depends on cooperation from donors. ABLE's advocacy role thus becomes crucial 
if we are to meet our ultimate goal of providing a box library for each district in 
Afghanistan. from Nancy Hatch Dupree in Peshawar, Janaury 1997 
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The Future of Afghanistan 



It is of pressing importance to regional stability — and to 
the citizens of Afghanistan — to keep the country from 
collapsing, say a panel of experts. 
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Pcrtiaps whcU Ar^h.unsr.m 
needs is an uitcrun ii;()vern- 
ment ot technocrats who 
could act as a central authority' to 
jirex'cnr the countn' troni collajis- 
nig, sa\ s yVshrat Ghani ot the 
World Bank. Such an mternii 
tr'wcrnment would likch' comprise 
international experts who know 
the procurement procedure^ 
tor ohrainiiT^ international aid 
and could hca:m ro rebuild 
Ate;hanistan "trom the bottom 
up, " lie sa\'s. An cttort ot this kind 
could de-pohticize the central 
authority' and create incentives tor 
peace amonii; Atu;hanistan's tour 
mam tactions, which could keep 
their thstnct and [irox'incial power 
bases. "The old tormulas tor end- 
ing; the war haven't worked. It's 
time to explore something; new." 

.-\ Msitin^ protestor anthro- 
polciuA- at lo'hns Hop'kans IJnix'er- 
^iPi', ( i]iain was one ni tc^ur pan- 
clist> ai-.cus^Hva; " ! he I'urure ot 
At2:hanisran: The Taliban. 
Reii;ionai Securm', and I cS. l-or- 
ci2;n P>ilic\- at a L'.S. Institute oi 
Peace current i-sues brietint^ 
No\'ember 6. 0\'er 140 polic\'- 
maker-, academic^, and lournalists 
attenoed the e\'ent, which was 
I irLjani/.ed b\-Josepli KJaits, direc- 
Mr or r'ne lennin'j:^ Randolph tck 
lowshin program, and John Crist, 
program otricer. Robert Oaklev or 
the N.uionai Dctensc I nu'er^irv 
•n.()tic:Mrcii d>^ii--~ion amonc" tlic 
;ianeii-r:-, m^-ludin'^; I'Men Xab\' or 
I lanM:\i I 'nr.-cr'^irw Harnett 
Rubin .1! r:~c Lmmcii on borercn 
Rehire In-ntutc -cnior tci- 

. >\\ Man in \\ einbaum or the 
;;i\er-!!\- ■ c illinoiv at I •■;\uia. 



Panel members said that the 
takmo; ot Ivabul bv the Taliban 
torces and subsequent milirarv and 
diplomatic developments sm;nal a 
new phase m the countn-'s 17- 
\ ear-lonii; conflict. The Taliban 
militia— founded bv tundamental- 
ist refugee students in Pakistan in 
1994 — liad taken control ot all but 
'1 or .ArLx'nam^ran'^ ^3 'pro\'inces m 
October. I he\' otisted the a;overn- 
ment or President Burhanuddin 
Rabbani and imposed an idlosMi- 
cratic, >trict Islamic rule m Kabul, 
the capital cir\'. Ghani noted that 
bl(>^d\- battles continue between 
the Taliban and the torces ot the 
ousted (i;o\-ernment and its allies, 
who c(MTtrol the northern part ot 
the countn- bordering on Uzbek- 
istan and Tajikistan. "We have to 
L,n\'e the warrino; tactions options 
and explain wh\' rccoiT-truction is 
m their interests. Until ni>w, no 
^-roup iias done this," he said. 

rh.e current situation presents 
clear ..lani^er- ror the re'j:ion but 
,ri>o poN^ibihties tor moxang 
towara j.n end to the \'iolence, 
panelists said. Nab\' and other 
[vanelists agreed that it is in the 
;nterc>r^ ot tiie neighboring; 
power-, a^ well as ot the oil corn- 
panic- operating m the 
rcLuo!:. ro iiclp Atghanistan 
-.ir\-i\ c .1- a ^^Duntrv. 




.Asia, and that adiacent countries 
have an interest m seeing .\tghan 
retugees on their soil return home. 
Rubin noted, however, that rhe 
U.S. policv ot'nt^ contact with 
Iran mav inadvertentl\- hinder 
the resolution or flighting in 
Afghanistan. Iranian ottlcials have 
signaled the United States "at a 
verv' high level" that the\' think the 
rvvo countries ha\-e some common 
interests in Atghanistan. Rubin 
said. Resolving the conflict m 
Atghanistan u'lll require coojiera- 
tion amonsz the i-ccnon.ii powers, 
including Iran. But, nc -aid, L .S. 
polic\' means tliat "rhm'^s that in 
principle could b-j 
negotiated, ^,in- 
not be. ' 



f ii^htets ol liie 
Talil)an militia 
lake a position 
on (lie oLitsixirts 
ol Atghanistan's 
Laghinan 
province in 
September. 
Later that dav, 
thev captured 
the province's 
c apital ( it\ , 
Mehtar Lam. 
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FHE ART NEWSPAPER The lootliig of Afghanistan 

Dealers circle like vultures 

Organised plunder of works from the Kabul Museum 
while national and international attempts are made to recover the collection 



LONDON. Most of the finest piec- 
es from the Kabul Museum have 
already left Afghanistan, smug- 
gled over the mountains to Pa- 
kistan. There they are sold 
through contacts made in the 
bazaars of Peshawar (the fron- 
tier town near the Khy ber Pass), 
Karachi or the capital Islama- 
bad. They then usually go on to 
Europe, America and Japan. 

The lootmg is well organ- 
ised, according to Jolyon Lelie, 
a UN representative in Kabul 
who has monitored the trade. 
Earlier this year he reponed: 
"Once the news of the state of 
the Kabul Museum surfaced, 
the demand abroad for pieces 
from the collection drove the 
looting. It was evident that the 
intruders know exactly what 
they were looking for. As the 
most portable objects (coins) 
and those of the highest value 
(the ivories) disappeared, the 
looters have become ever more 
audacious". 

Three organisations have 
been set up to help recover loot- 
ed works from the museum col- 
lection: The National Commis- 
sion for the Preservation and 
Retrieval of Afghanistan's Cul- 
tural and Histoncal Heritage, 
Kabul. Established by con- 
cerned Afghani, it has already 
acquired over LOOO objects 
looted, half from the museum 
and the remainder from illegal 
excavations. The Commis- 
sion's role under the new Tali- 
ban regime remains unclear. 

The Society for die Preser- 
vation of Afghanistan's Cul- 
tural Heritage, Pakistan (fax: 
+92 52 1 840 47 1 ). Established 
by Afghan specialist Nancy Du- 
pree, it played a key role in 
assisting the recent evacuation 
of the museum collection. 

The International Commit- 
tee for the Salvation of the Cul- 
tural Heritage of Afghanistan. 
California ("fax: +1 310 550 
5034). Its president is Mehria 
Musiamandy and it was set up 
under the patronage of the Pa- 
cific Asia Museum (with the 
support of museum director 
David Kamansky). 

One idea that has been dis- 
cussed privately is the possibil- 
ity of buying up looted anworks 
which come onto the market, 
with a view to collecting them 
and returning them to Kabul 




Engraved ivory panel from Begram, first or second century 
AD. Not a single intact ivory survives in the Kabul Museum 



when the political situation is 
stabilised. Objects could be kept 
at a foreign museum, where they 
would be accessible (or possi- 
bly sent on a touring exhibition 
to draw attention to the plight 
of Afghanistan), 



Although museum and repu- 
table collectors would normal- 
ly refuse to buy looted artworks, 
our inquiries suggest there is 
growing support for the idea in 
the special circumstances of 
Afghanistan. But some prob- 



lems remain to be resolved. 

First, money needs to be 
raised and prices of the impor- 
tant items are very high. Few 
museums nave available funds, 
and even if there was the mon- 
ey, it would be difficult to buy 
works not destined for their per- 
manent collection. It might 
therefore be necessary to rely 
on wealthy and sympathetic 
philanthropists. 

Second, there is the danger 
that publicity surrounding a re- 
covery operation would fuel the 
market and encourage further 
looting (although it could be 
argued that there is now rela- 
tively little left to take in Af- 
ghanistan). 

Third, it would be difficult to 
lay down the precise conditions 
under which artworks should be 
sent back to Kabul. New owners 
would be reluctant to return them 
without strong assurances that 
they would be completely safe 
in Afghanistan. That day looks 
a long way off. 

M.B. 



The history of a museum on the front line 
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The Kabul Museum, founded 
in 1919, was moved to Darula- 
man twelve years later. It was 
one of the most important mu- 
seums in Asia and ninety per- 
cent of its e.xhibits came from 
scientifically excavated site"^ 
Initially these digs were 
dertaken by the Delegation 
archeologique Fran^aiSe en 
Afghanistan (with fipds divid- 
ed between the Kabul Muse- 
um and the Musee Guimet). 
In the 1960s the French ar- 
chaeologists vere joined by 
others, including the British 
Institute of Afghan Studies at 
Kandahar, an American team 
from the Smithsonian institu- 
tion in Sistan, and the Italian 
Instituto per il Medio ed Es- 
tremo Oriente at Ghazni. 
After the Soviet occupation 
of Afghanistan in 1979 there 
were reports that the muse- 
un treasures had been re- 
moved to Russia, but it later 
emerged that nothing had 
gone. It was only after the 
subsequent Mujaliideen take- 
over of Kabul in 1992 that the 
cultural catastrophe began. 



Based at Daruiaman, the Ka- 
bul Museum has been on the 
front line. In May 1993 the 
museum was seized from gov- 
ernment troops by the Hezbe 
Wahdat Faction. Days later 
the building was subjected to 
a rocket attack from govern- 
ment forces, destroying a 
fourth-century wall pamtmg 
from Delbarjintepe and buy- 
ing much of the museum s 
imcient pottery under debris. 
Islamic bronzes melted in the 
resulting fire. 

With part of the building 
breached, a spate of looting 
oUowed. In January 1994 a 
UN-backed operation led to 
the bricking up of all ground- 
floor entrances. The badly 
damaged upper floor was 
weather proofed and steel 
doors installed inside. Nearly 
4,000 museum pieces were re- 
covered from the debris. 
In July 1994 the Hezbe Wah- 
dat militia took over the area 
around the museum, with the 
Hezbe Islami faction assum- 
ing control over the heights 
overlooking Daruiaman. 



There was constant fighting 
which worsened in 1995. 
Guards were posted at the 
museum by whichever faction 
was in power and with each 
changeover, the fleeing troops 
took what they could. Metal 
doors were blown open, and 
the boxes inside prised apart. 
Meanwhile the Taliban were 
getting closer to Kabul. On 
10 October, 1995 a Taliban 
rocket fell in the museum en- 
trance, just missing the build- 
ing, but shattering a Kushan 
stone head of a lion. A month 
later, on 16 November, an- 
other rocket exploded just 
outside the wall of the muse- 
um. Evacuation now seemed 
essential, but with the pres- 
sures of war, it was to take 
nearly a year. 

M.B. 
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Gemstones of Afghanistan 

On 12 June, with both a slide show and gem display, 
gemologist Gary W. Bowersox presented the highlights of his 
work in Afghanistan. For the past 23 years, Bowersox and his 
wife, Bonita Chamberiin, a paleontologist, have ventured 
throughout Afghanistan and the surrounding region hunting for 
gems, helping the local people develop mining skills, and be- 
coming experts on the mines of tlie Hindu Rush, Afghanistan's 
fabled moimtain range. Their recent book, Gemstones of Af- 
ghanistan (Geoscience Press, 1995), offers spectacular photo- 
graphs and text that includes valuable information for everyone 
from the gemologist or historian to the merely inquisitive. 

Discussing the region's geology, Bowersox explained the 
importance of the slow collision of the European and Lidian 
land masses. This process contributes to the region's abundance 
of minerals which, over time, combme to form gemstones. 
Bowersox explained that it is a combmation of chrome from the 
ocean and beryllium from the land that forms Afghanistan's ex- 
traordinary emeralds. Trapped inside the mountains, iht 
unventilated chrome and beryllium mix with carbon monoxiu. 
to produce emeralds of Colombian quality. In addition to em-; : 
aids, .Afghanistan is rich in amethyst, diamonds, gold, lapis , 
zuli, rubies, sapphires, spinels, tourmaline, and a variety o; 
quartz. 

The wealth of these reserves is impressive; between 1982 
and 1992 dae value of gemstones produced m Afghanistan rose 
from $0.5 million to over $20 million. The potential demon- 
strated by these figures is somethmg which Bowersox believes 
is worth tapping. He offered his view of how the gem mining 
mdustry could aid in the economic and political development of 
Afghanistan. Mining gems could "kickstart" the economy by 
providing funds for investment m die country's physical and 
economic infrastructure. Bowersox expects diat economic sta- 
bility and political independence would follow once die country 
became capable of the next step: mineral mining 

Bowersox would like to see a large-scale training program 
in Afghanistan to improve mining technology and technique. In 
die seminars and symposia diat he and his wife have already 
conducted, participants from Afghan villages have learned how 
to recognize valuable gemstones native to dieir environment. 
The accessibility of many of die stones makes it possible for 
villagers, even children, to search for them easily. This is key to 
Bowersox' belief diat mining gemstones should come first in die 
building of the Afghan economy: die necessary natural and hu- 
man resources are readily available. 

Bowersox' references to die maps of Marco Polo and to die 
6,500-year-old lapis lazuli trade emphasized die historical legacy 
of Afghan gemstones. In more recent history, wartime crossings 
of die difficult terrain of die Pakistani-Afglian border have earned 
for Bowersox and his wife die nicknames Mr. and Mrs. Indiana 
Jones. Ironically, explosions of war tliat liave caused so much 
destruction in Afghanistan have also uneardied manv new mines. 

After die program, MEI's audience bought signed copies of 
Gemstones of Afghanistan and examined rough and cut gem- 
stones, mcluding a $3,900 necklace diat featured kunzite, a gem 
which is die namral source of the drug lidiium. 

MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE NEWSLETTER 
Vol. 47, •••5. September 1996 
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1/30 - Reuters - Masood reportedly has moved 
his headquarters to Andarab, between the 
Panjsher Valley &l the Salang Pass. 
- The Afghanistan Red Crescent Society has 
issued an urgent appeal for int ' 1 aid as 
huge numbers of people in Kabul are in an 
"awful state." The city's plight has 
worsened in the last 2 weeks as tens of 
thousands of refugees have poured into the 
city from the north. There is food in the 
markets, but rapid inflation & widespread 
unemployment puts it out of reach of many, 
who can not afford to buy fuel to cook what 
little food they have.. 

2/2 - Associated Press - Soldiers loyal to 
Shiite leader Karim Khalili have massed 
in mountains north of Kabul to stop the 
Taliban advance. However, Agence France 
Press reports that the locals in 2 districts 
in Wardak have revolted against Khalili i7^o 
heads Hezb-i-wahdat . Taliban says it 
intends to capture Bamiyan before attacking 
Dostam in the north. Reuters reports that 
the Taleban are threatening Bamiyan from 
3 directions -■ Ghor to the west, ^^ardak to 
the south & the Ghorband Vallev to the east. 
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Afghan R^fauranJ Offers Exotica 

for Frugal 




By RICHARD JAY SCHOLEM 

IHRIFTY diners, deter- 
mined to get their money's 
worth, should take note of 
the prohferation of Afghani 
restaurants. Although their increas- 
ing numbers do not constitute an 
invasion, few areas of Nassau and 
Suffolk are now without one of these 
bargain-basement storefront spots. 

Typical is the newest, the two- 
month-old Aria Afghan Cuisine in 
East Meadow (579-2010), a tiny oasis 
in a shopping center at 2320 Hemp- 
stead Turnpike. Situated between a 
Baskin-Robbins and a unisex hair- 
cutter, it offers Long Island-style ex- 
otica for the frugal. 

Only one entree costs more than 
$10 (it's $10.95) and a number are 
priced at $7.50. Middle Eastern mu- 
sic, with echoes of the Orient, plays 
discreetly in the background as a 
smiling waiter from Kabul, wearing 
a silver earring, serves warm, won- 
derful, flat Afghani bread. 

The simple multishaded green mi- 
lieu, with its silk flowers, carpets and 
mirrored wall, is a soothing world 
apart from the roaring traffic out- 
side. There is a shaker of ground 
sour grapes along with the salt, pep- 
per, coriander and red pepper sauces 
on each table. 

A little green salad with a creamy 
mayonnaise-based dressing unex- 
pectedly appears shortly after the 
breadbasket arrives. Bulani ($2.50), 
four deep-fried ravioli-shaped turn- 
overs filled with warm savory pump- 
kin paste and escorted by a yogurt 
dipping sauce, provide an unusual 
and satisfying treat with or without 
the sauce. And a tomatoey aush, Af- 
ghanistan's answer to minestrone, 
with fresh noodles, chick peas, kid- 
ney beans and diverse spices, is a 
substantial soup especially suitable 
for fall and winter slurping. 

Rice at Ana, whether white or 
brown basmati, is a fluffy lighter- 
than-air pleasure. Dal Chalow 
($7.95), tiny delicious orange-red len- 
tils cooked into the consistency of a 
mash, is perfect with the long- 
grained white rice, which adheres to 
It. Basmati nee is paired with kabab 
barg ($9.50), a tasty though chewy 
strip of medium-rare lamb, and 
kofta kabab (S8.50), a cylinder of 
ground beef alive with freshly-grated 
spices. The two kababs are available 
on a combination plate called Sultani 
kabab for $10.95. 

Fernee ($2.50), a refreshing, cool 
milk pudding or custard laced with 
crushed pistachio, will especially ap- 
peal to those who fondly remember 



the junket pudding of old. But a rath- 
er bizarre native drink called doogh 
($1), which combines yogurt, milk, 
club soda and who knows what else, 
tasted a bit like spoiled buttermilk or 
perhaps the product of a cantanker- 
ous yak. Next time I will stick with 
green tea or revert to diet cola. But 
there will be a next time, for Aria 
Afghan Cuisine, with its Asian and 

NYT (Long Island E-d.) 9/29 \ 



Afghanistan is #36 on a 
list of the top 40 countries 
whose emigrants have come 
to New York City legally. 
NYT 1/12/97 



By. M.a. Wstanpai Oayani 
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LINDSA Y MAIAKZAI - U.S.A 



Contemporary guides to the Pashto languages have not been readilv 
available, until now. M.G. "Watanpal Dayani has wntten a concise, clear 
introduction to the Pashto language that will provide a useful study aid to 
anyone aiming to leam spoken and wntten Pashto. With 194 pages the 
book is light to carry and the quality of print enables easy reading of the 
English and Pashto script Guides to Pashto grammar and vocabulary began 
to be written (as early as the 17th and 18th centuries.) as merchants, 
scholars and adventurers travelled through Afghanistan. The unsuccessful 
efforts of Russia and Britain to dominate politically in the region spurred 
those countries to employ linguists to study the languages of Afghanistan in 
the 1800's. In the 'Tashto Manual" written by Major H.G. Raverty m 
1880, exercises mclude translations such as "The enemy have all crossed 
over to the other side of the Logar river" and "Whenever thou mayest meet 
with a good sword, buy it for me." Watanpal Dayani's Pashto Guide brings 
us into the 1990's with relevant vocabulary and modem linguistic 
tenmnoiogy. 

The Pashto Guide begms with a listing of the Pashto alphabet and the 
corresponding pronunciation, followed by the changes that occur in the 
written letter according to the position m the word. The guide 
progressively introduces each grammatical word type, for example noun, 
pronoun, verb, and examples of sentence construction. Sets of vocabulary 
in each section suppon reading and wnting exercises. A guide to 
pronunciation is provided for each new vocabulary item. This guide has 
added interest , due to the mclusion of short wntten paragraphs about 
eminent Afghan's, a bnef discussion of the origins of the Afghan languages 
and a short chronology would be an indication of the location of the 
pnmar>' word stress, because the native speakers of English applies 
different stress patterns than the native speaker of Pashto. hiaccurate stress 
patterns make it difficult for the learner to be understood when usmg theu" 
newly acquired Pashto language. The layout of the guide is easy to follow 
except the section on plural nouns is several sections after the section on 
singular nouns. Overall, for anyone needing an introduction to spoken and 
wntten Pashto, this is an excellent book. The potential users are English 
speakers working among Afghan people, travelers, linguists and scholars of 
Afghan culture, sociology and history, and children of the many Afghan 
families separated from their homeland and needmg a resource for 
improvmg skills m Pashto while attending school in a different language 
medium. Watanpal Dayani is to be commended for this contribution to the 
students of the Pashto language. 

For infermaxion on hayf to obtain a copy of "PASHTO DUIDE" 
by A/. G. Watanpal Dayani contact DA WA T. 
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From a REUTERS 
report, 1/27: 

A UN mission 
reported that 
3,500 people 
remained in 
the town of 
Charikar, 1,750 
in Istalif, 1,400 
in Karabagh, 700 
in Khalaka & 700 
in Sri-i-Khuja. 
Most of them 
were too poor, 
old or sick 
to leave. 
Heavy fighting 
in Badghis over 
the past 3 months 
has led to the 
displacement 
of 40,000 to 
50,000 people, 
but around 11,000 
people are still 
around the front 
lines . 

The UNOCHA office 
said that as many 
as 4 children a 
day were dying as 
a result of cold 

hunger in the 
Sang-i-Atash area 
in northwestern 
Badghis . 

Taleban has pro- 
mised to help 
— — — ; in relief 

■ distribution, 
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12/31 - The Times - San Fr ancisco 

Prisoners 

of war put on display Monday by their 
Taliban captors said they were caught 
sleeping when Taliban troops launched 
a blistering weekend offensive. 

When fighting subsided late Sat- 
urday, the Taliban Islamic militia had 
taken 250 prisoners and pushed the 
front line from 10 miles to 25 miles 
north of Kabul. 

Among the prisoners was Abdul 
Sabur Khinjeh, who CMnmanded SOO 
men. Khinjeh said he has 40 Taliban 
prisoners at his headquarters in the 
Panjshir Valley, the stronghold of the 
former Afghan government's mili- 
tary chief, Ahmed Shah Massood. 

Taliban troops say they killed 60 
enemy soldiers, took control of 
Qarabaq and Stalif, about 25 miles 
north of Kabul, and have laid siege 
to the strategic air base at Baghram. 
several miles farther north. 

1/5 - The Nation (Pakistan) - 
Prayers for rain will be offered 
throughout the Taliban controlled 
parts of Afghanistan at 9 a.m. 
local time. (CBS news reported 
this on 1/6, adding that •^O years 
agOj then - King Zaher Shah called 
for prayers to stop heavy rains. 
The rain stopped .) (See 1/6) 

1/6 - Washington Post - Dostum's 



1/15 - News 



(Pakistan) - The Afghani has de- 
10 times during the past few days. 



predated 

The head of the Afghan Nat ' 1 Bank, Maulvi Ehsan- 
ullah Ehsan, blamed the ousted gov't. He said 
the former gov't had printed a lot of notes. The 
devaluation has multiplied the miseries of Kabul 
citizens as prices have increased excessively. 

1/21 - Reuters - Taleban has sent a delegation 
to Iran, perhaps an attempt to improve strained 
relations. Iran has offered to host peace talks 
but wants all the Afghan factions to be included 
in the talks. The UN said the Iran proposal was 
not part of the \m negotiating process. 

1/22 - News (Pakistan) - Fake degrees from war- 
shatteri^fghan medical colleges are on sale in 
the NWFP's Khyber Agency for Rs . 20,000 each. 
Prices for Afghan passports vary. 

the student.s milllia liavp already 

an.d recov- 



Tho MD degrees are believed to 
have been laken out of the country 
after the fall of Dr Najibullah gov- 
ernment when niujahideeii look 
over the Afghan capital in April 
1992. 

n, is learnt thai several niu- 
jahidcen commanders were in- 
volved in the illegal business a^ they 
forced the concerned staff of Iho in 
stitutions to sign the blank degrees 



nal'bed some Afghans 
LMTfi fake documents from Iheir 

possession. 

Frontier governimMit has also 
(1,-, i(1(m1 not to aeceiii Hh' MH de- 
gree of Uiose students who secured 
it from Afghanistan after 19^2. But 
the problem is that ;Miy date and 
any year could be mentioned m the 
degrees having only the signature 
of the heads of the respective msti- 
tul.ions. 



warplanes bombed Kabul, killing at 
least 7 cx wounding 69. A separate 
bomb blast in a Kabul market killed 
3 & injured 37. The NYT, in a 
similar report, added that tens of 
thousands had gathered an 4 sites 
to prav for rain at the request of 
Mullah Moh'd Omar. 

1/7 - The Muslim (Pakistan) - The 
Nangarhar Taleban is allowing men to 
attend classes in the medical college 
in Jalalabad since it reopened after 
a 3-month closure, but vomen are still 
prevented from entering. 

1/13 - The Nation (Pakistan) - In 

Peshawar : s^iuriav ias:, Haii Ab'diil Qa- 

^eer Khun presiaec c '. er 2 mee:i.rig of 
r:^ svaiiered coiiei'"'-!e: Cu" couolp-- 
rr.i:.. Be.-^ides obierE 'Sit mec'jng ^vas 
anenced Haii Zamzn. Br.sinser 

Ghaffar ana Mauivi Hava: Uliah.'Tlie 
.TiSenns arier a :hreaa-bare debare. 
decidec ic restore me easiem Shu- 

\v;!n H:"!!! C'aacer as \is 



A major conference 



at gun point. 

Taliban, sources were searcliu\g 
for those involved h\ the business a.s 

1/22 - The Muslim (Pakistan) 

on Afghanistan opened in Ashkabad, Tajikistan. 
(See p . 13 ) 

1/2A - WSJ - Taleban fought to within 13 miles 
the Salang tunnel. However, the US said it 
would not grant recognition to the new rulers. 



ot 



1/27 - Dawn (Pakistan, via Internet) - Taleban 
captured the Shinwari ^ Siagird districts in 
the Ghorband valley. The area had been under 
the control of Abdul Karim Khalili of the HezD- 
i-Wahdat. Taliban has recently captured Jabul- 
Seraj , Bagram air base, Charikar city & Gul- 
bahar & is expelling most of the non-Pashtoon 
residents from the Gulbahar district to prevent 
any attempted uprising. 

- Washington Post (via Internet) - Dostum blew 
up part of the Salang Hignwav in an attempt to 
stop the Taliban advance. Taliban has offered 
a ceasefire but only if the opponents drop 
their demand to share power. Taliban has 
captured 3 districts in Kaoisa province. The 
forced exodus of villagers, primarily Tajiks, 
continues i an ^-tir.;it^d _:,000 refu^^^is Vnvc 
reached Kabul. Reuters acds that manv of tne 
refugees have Dostum's banknotes, which are not 
valid in Kabul. chronology continues on p . 48. 
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Images of War, Made Graceful on a Rug 



By MARIANNE ROHRLICH 




EERING at a Baluchi rug made in 
Afghanistan or Pakistan, one can see 
flowers, trees, mountains — and a nfle. 
It's possible to spot a helicopter be- 
tween two mountains. But what about that hand 
grenade masquerading as a flower? Or that 
jagged abstract design? 

It's a Kalashnikov AK-47 rifle, upright. 
Some of the rugs that are fast disappearing into 
the hands of collectors bring to mind place mats 
for children — the ones that ask, "What's wrong 
with this picture?" 

But there's nothing innocent about the war 
rugs. 

War iconography first appeared in these tribal 
rugs in 1980, shortly after the Soviets began 
bombing Afghan villages. Mohammad Raheem, 
an Afghan refugee and a rug producer and dealer 
in the city of Peshawar in western Pakistan, 
traces the earliest war rugs to tribal women of 
I Afghanistan, who wove their resistance into de- 
! signs handed down for centuries. Images of tanks 
' and warplanes, Ak-47's (used by Soviet soldiers) 
I and American-made M-16 rifles (used by Afghan 
I insurgents) began to appear in the rugs. 

Saul Borodofsky, a rug historian from Char- 
lottesville, Va., called the rugs "the only genre of 

Oriental rug design about which there is 
argument as to what the configurations mean, 
who made them and when they were introduced.'' 
The rugs started as a spontaneous narrative of 
life in a war-torn country. But their success with 
journalists, dealers and Soviet soldiers, who ex- 
changed weapons for rugs, prompted middlemen 
to set up production sites in refugee camps in 
Pakistan, where men also started weaving. 

Mr Raheem said that since the war ended in 
1989 weaving of war rugs has ceased in the 
villages and onlv a few refugee camps produce 
them Each rug takes several we :ks to create. 

As the supply of rugs has dwindled, their popu- 
larity has grown. The rugs, usually no bigger than 
4 by 6 feet and often the size of bathmats, are 
available in Manhattan. Prices start at $50 and 
rarely go above $1,000. 

Rosalin Candlin Benedict, a dea'er, appraiser 
and historian in New Preston, Conn., said the rugs 
are valued as contemporary folk art or woven 
historical documents, not as fine carpets. As with 
any kind of Oriental rug, she said, only 3 or 4 of 
every 100 are superior. 

Violence is no stranger to textile design m the 
West - consider the battle scenes in the Bayeux 
Taoestrv a medieval weaving. But Paul 0 Ban- 
non of Tucson, Ariz., the author of six books on 
Oriental rugs, said that these rugs were the first 
to reflect contemporary war images m the weav- 
ing He said he viewed them as "psychodrama." 
Some collectors favor strong graphics; the 
' cartoonlike patterns of large guns and other 
heavy war eauipment, the English and Cyrillic 
letters from artillery or foreign military posters. 
The most collectible rugs are subtle, however, 
with war motifs folded gracefully into the tradi- 
tional designs with hand-spun wool warps. 

Who would want to live with such imagery? 
Robert Simko, a Manhattan photographer, was 
browsing through some of the rugs at ABC Carpet 



and Home last week. He likened the rugs to book 
that could help teach his children about war. 

And Mr. Borodofsky said that one of his cus- 
tomers told him he would enjoy "wiping his feet" 
on the Soviet war machine, at least pictorially. 

Are war rugs important? Tatiana Divens, a 
military equipment expert in Washington, an- 
swered the question in an article in the December 
1988/ January 1989 issue of Oriental Rug Review. 
"Yes," she wrote. "They capture the horror of 
the war in the only way the weaver knew — with 
wool and her fingers. Are they things of beauty? 
In the eyes of this beholder, you bet!" 

• 

Sources for Afghan war rugs in Manhattan 
include Craft Caravan, 63 Greene Street (Spring 
Street); ABC Carpet and Home, 888 Broadway 
(I9th Street), and the Rug Warehouse, 220 West 
80th Street. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES, THURSDAY, JANUARY i6, 1997 
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David Corio for The New York Tjmes 

Tools of war, woven 
into an Afghan rug. 




LES NOUVELLES 
D 'AFGHANISTAN 
/;-74-7 5 had this —> 
map showing the 
potential pipe- 
line routes 
through Af- 
ghanistan . 



Afghan Life Under Taliban: Don't Clap at Games 



John Zubrzycki 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

KANDAHAR, AFGHANISTAN 

ON most afternoons, Mohammad Hassan, the 
governor of Kandahar Province and a dom- 
inant mullah, can be found seated over a 
cup of green tea and a bowl of boiled sweets on the 
sun-drenched veranda of the Taliban guest house. 

A battered old Buick covered in a coat of khaki- 
colored dust lies abandoned in a comer of the gar- 
den - a relic of another Afghanistan that 1 7 years 
of ci\'il war and now a takeover by a radical Islamic 
group called the Taliban have all but wiped out. 

The Taliban take their name from an Arabic term 
for reUgious students. Most are poorly educated 
and their vision for the country is a narrow, 
mosque-centered society modeled on village life. In 
the 75 percent of the countrj- they have conquered 
since 1994, they have imposed a lifestyle based on 
a strict interpretation of the Koran that may take 
the country back centuries. 

Mullah Hassan is one of the most powerful 
leaders of the strict Islamic militia. But there are 
no guards to frisk the endless stream of visitors 
wanting to see him-. This is the realm of the Tal- 
iban and harsh rules of justice threaten anyone 
who violates the security of the city or dares 
transgress the sharia or Islamic law. 

"The problems of Afghanistan were the result 
of the people not following ... Islam," the mullah 
says. "What we are doing here is buHding a pure 
Islamic state, according to the Koran." 

According to the traditions of the Pathan eth- 
nic group, to wbiich most of the fighters belong, 
the governor must attend to every guest. To re- 
ject them, or fail to offer protection, help, or guid- 
ance even in the most trivial of matters, would be 
unworthy of his status. Weanng a black silk tur- 
ban, the former commander puts his artificial leg, 
a legacy of a Soviet attack, to one side as Taliban 
officials arrive in an incongru- 
ous caravan of Toyota pickups 
and Land Cruisers. 

After many bear hugs and 
handshakes. Mullah Hassan 
scribbles a note promising 
funds for the war effort or a 
small development project and 
then sends the petitioner away 
"We have restored law and 
order to the parts of Afghanis- 
tan we control. That is why the 
people support us," he says. 

Kandahar, the group's head- 
quarters, has been under the 
zontrol of the TaUban for the 
)ast t^vo years, longer than any 
)ther City m Afghanistan. It's a 
wo-day drive to the nearest front Une, so there 
.re few soldiers carrving guns. Only the steady 
tream of war wounded arri\ing at Mirwais Hos- 
)itai ser\'es as a reminder of the ongoing fighting 
or control of the strategic roads leading north 
rom the capital, Kabul. The Taliban took over 




(abul in September and are now trying to take 
)ver the rest of the country. 

Superficially, Kandahar bears many of the hall- 
marks of the Tahban's radical ideology. Music is 
banned and only the mullah's call to prayer rises 
above the cacophony of street sounds in the city's 
crowded bazaars. Women must be clad from head 
to foot in burkhas, men are not allowed to shave, 
thieves have their right arm and left leg ampu- 
tated, and adulterers are stoned to death. 

But women can walk alone or in small groups 
through the war-ravaged streets. Strictly segre- 
gated training in tailoring and embroidery for 
ladies is being allowed, but only under the super- 
vision of other women. Even sports Uke soccer 
are tolerated, although cheering and clapping at 
games draws a sharp rebuke from the muUahs. 

"This is only propaganda." says acting foreign 
minister, MuUah Mohanunad Ghaus, responding 
to a question about the violation of women's 
rights by the Taliban. "You have been to the 
bazaars and have seen women out alone. We have 
not closed girls' schools forever If they are closed 
it would • not be good for the people of 
Afghanistan,'^ he says. In the parts of Afghanistan 
controUed by them, tiie TaUban clerics have de- 
creed that' -women caimot work outside their 
homes or gq^ut alone, and girls have been ex- 
pelled fromr^fehools and colleges. 

Until the:Mban controls the whole counti^ ei- 
ther by milifiry conquest or through negotiations, 
he says, they cannot divert scarce resources to re- 
build a segregated education system. The ban on 
women working is necessary, he says, and will be 
Ufted once peace is restored. 

^ . When put into the context of 
recent Afghan history; it isn't 
surprising that these rigid stric- 
tures, wtiirh even the Taliban 
admit f^o beyondThe oodiids o^ 
Islam ir law, have some support 
among the residents here. 

"Prior to [the Taliban] 
takeover, there were four rival 
[rebel] groups fightmg for con- 
trol of the city - murdering, 
raping, and abducting citizens 
at will. What right have foreign 
countries to tell us how to run 
our society," says Abdul Rah- 
man, a shopkeeper. 

Kandahar was an empty 
shell when the Taliban wrested 
control in November 1994. Today the_citj^_is_one 
ofthefast es^growing in MghaiuaLcin u.anks to its 
strat£gic__DOsiti on on the _trad e routes between 
Ss- Central Afj a, ^^'^ ma r ke ts of Pakistan. 
Thousands of refugees have returned, al- 
though many, Uke Humayun Mohammand have 
kept their wives and children in Pakistan so that 
they can work and receive an education. "Peace 
has returned to Kandahar, so why can't the Tal- 
iban regime reopen the schools? What Ufe is there 
for my children if they cannot get an education?" 
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At an Afghan Execution: 



By JOHN F. BURNS 

KABUL, Afghanistan, Dec. 18 — 
When It came time for Ghulam Mo- 
hammed to die today, he raised his 
eyes toward the deep blue Afghan 
sky. Then he stretched his bound 
hands out before him, palms upward, 
and gestured swiftly up and down, as 
though toward heaven. 

Amid the murmuring of the crowd, 
it was impossible to hear the words i 
that came tumbling from Mr. Mo- 
hammed, who wa& about to become 
the first person to De publicly execut- 
ed in Kabul since the Taliban reli- 1 
gious movement captured the Af-' 
ghan capital 12 weeks ago. He might 
have been praying or he might have 
been making a last desperate plea 
for mercy from the man advancing 
toward him with a raised Kalashni- 
kov rifle. 

Under the Sharia, the Islamic code 
of justice imposed by the Taliban in 
the three-quarters of Afghanistan 
under their control, Mr. Mohammed 
was entitled to entreat his execution- 
er for a reprieve. And the execution- 
er, whose pregnant wife and three 
small children Mr. Mohammed was 
convicted of killing last year, was 
entitled to forgive the condemned 
man. In that case, Mr. Mohammed 
would have walked a free man from 
the Kabul soccerfield that had been 
declared his place of execution on 
this chilly winter day. 

Biit the bereaved man, Moham- 
med Alif, had waited for this moment 
ever since the evening last Decem- 
ber when he arrived home to find his 
entire family slain. So he walked the 
last few paces briskly, dropped to 
one knee, leveled the automatic rifle 
at Mr. Mohammed standing 30 paces 
away, and fired. As the two-second 
burst stuttered across the field, the 
crowd of 3,000 men, almost all hard- 
ened Taliban fighters, broke out with 
something like a stifled cheer, a dull 
"ha, ha, ha'* that seemed like a coun- 
terpoint to the bullets that struck Mr. 
Mohammed. 

Mr. Mohammed fell backwards, 
arms akimbo, and lay quite still, 
filigreed cotton skullcap still in 
place. But a Taliban cleric walked 
forward, glanced down at the fallen 
man, and beckoned Mr. Alif forward. 
To insure that Mr. Mohammed could 
not have survived, Mr. Alif stood at 
his victim's flank, pointed the rifle at 
his chest, and fired another two-sec- 
ond burst through Mr. Mohammed's 
traditional knee-length shirt. The 
body twitched, the crowd offered 
another stifled cheer, and a doctor 
examined the fallen man to verify 
the execution was complete. 

For the Taliban, the grim tableau 
seemed both a celebration of their 
unbridled power and the triumph of 



's Swift and Personal 



their form of Islamic radicalism. By 
chance or not, the pplnt on the soccer 
field where Mri Mohammed died, is 
about 150 paces from the concrete 
traffic post where, at first light 83 
days before, the Taliban began their 
conquest of* Kabul by castrating, 
shooting and finally hanging the last 
Communist President of Afghani- 
stan, Najibullah.: .? 

If that event shocked a world in- ! 
ured to the violence that has blighted i 
Afghanistan for a generation, it set 
the tone for what followed. Taliban 
leaders, mostly village men indiffer- 
ent or hostile to the yearning among 
many people in Kabul for a more 
tolerant life, set about imposing a 
rigid social code that forbade women 
to work, closed all schools for girls, 
and issued a host of other edicts that ~ 
made Kabul a sprawling urban ver- 
sion of an Afghan village, where atti- 
tudes towards women and pleasure 
have altered little since the days of 
medieval kings. , 

The hope of many in KQbul, and of 
the small community of foreign aid 
workers who have tried to alleviate 
the hunger and hopelessness that 
endless cycles of war have brought 
to many in this city of more than a 
million people, was that taking pow- 
er in the capital would somehow tem- 
per the Taliban. It was a hope that 
found an echo as far away as Wash- 
ington, where Clinton Administration 
officials, after suspending diplomat- 
ic contacts with the Taliban in pro- 
test against the movement's harsh 
start in Kabul, began saying by mid- 
November that the world should "enr 
gage with" the Taliban if it wished to 
moderate their policies. 

Some in Kabul still cling to similar 
hopes, but they_are^ fewer by the 
week as the Taliban entrench their 
control, A military counter-offensive 
by two allied alrmies of more moder- 
ate Muslims has stalled north of Ka- 
bul, and been driven back beyond 
artillery range. Taliban pledges in 
October to review the ban on women 
working have come to nothing, and 
the ban has even been reinforced in 
recent days by a decree warning 
"our Afghan sisters" against any 
attempt to seek work with foreign 
aid organizations, a favored employ- 
er among the 150,000 women who 
worked in the capital until the Tali- 
ban takeover, 

"Otherwise, if they are chased, 
threatened and investigated by us, 
the responsibility will be on them," 
the decree declared, according to an 
English translation that was deliv- 
ered on Monday to offices of the 
United Nations, the Red Cross and a 
score of private aid organizations 
that have offices here. The decree 



was issued by the Office for* the Prop- 
agationof Virtue.and Uie Prohibition 
of Vice, which operates as^ sort of 
religious police. 

Last week, the same organization 
boasted over Radio Shariat, the Tali- 
ban station, that Taliban men had 
''beaten" 250 women on Kabul 
streets in a single day for breaking 
the dress code, which requires the 
wearing of a head-t6-toe shroud with 
a lace grille over the eyes that is 
known here as a burqa. 

In the circumstances, th^ choice of 
a soccer field for today's execution 
seemed apt Soccer has been banned 
by the Taliban, along with cards, any 
public displays of affection between 
men and women, and the playing of 
anything but religious music. Where 
soccer enthusiasts once gathered on 
an earthen embankment beside the 
high school field, there were serried 
ranks of Taliban, identifiable by 
their ubiquitous Kalashnikovs and 
the long-taUed turbans that are the 
native dress in Kandahar, the ultra- 
conservative southern city from 
which the Taliban movement arose 
inl994. 

Before the execution, a Taliban 
mullah,, his words amplified by a 
loudspeaker truck, said it was a spe- 
cial day for Kabul. "Today we carry 
out the first execution in our capital 
under the rule of the Taliban Islamic 
Movement of Afghanistan," he said. 
"Let this be a lesson for others." 
After listing the range of .l^haria pun- 
ishments for ivrongdoers;'Mcludlng 
amputations, stonings and lashings 
for unmarried couples engaging in 
sex, he promised that Afghanistan's 
16 million people would soon experi- 
ence Taliban rule. "In a short time, 
we will impose oin* Islamic law^all 
of Afghanistan," he said. 

A decree of the Taliban's Supreme 
Court read at the execution detailed 
Mr. Mohammed's crime, saying that 
he, another man named Rohuilah 
and a 15-year-old girl, Roya, had 
broken into the Alif family's apsut- 
nient in a Soviet-built housing com- 
plex on the airport road and used 
rope to garrot Mr. Alif's pregnant 
wife and three children, a boy and 
two girls aged 9, 6 and 3. Neighbors 
said later that Roya, seeking money 
for her wedding to a teen-age boy- 
friend, had enticed Mr. Mohammed 
and Rohuilah into the robbery after 
she learned that Mr. Alif, a part-time 
money-changer, kept piles of bank- 
notes valued at about $1,000 in the 

apartment. 

Dr. Mohammed Alam, a 26-year- 
old physician who attended the exe- 
cution and spoke later for the Tali- 
ban said the two men had been sen- 
tenced to death earlier this year by 
the Government of President Buma- 
huddin Rabbani, ousted by the Tali- 
ban in September. Roya received a 
three-year jail term because of her 
youth. But he said that all three had 
escaped when jail warders aban- 



doned Kabul's prisons to Join the 
exodus of Rabbani officials on the 
night the Taliban entered the capital. 
Only one, Mr. Mohammed, had been 
caught, in early November, and his 
death sentence had been reviewed 
and confirmed by a Taliban court. 

Mr. Alif, the executioner, told Tali- 
ban fighters who gathered around 
him after the shooting that he was 
pleased to have been given his rights 
under "qisas," an Arabic term 
meaning a relative's right of re- 
venge. "But I will not be fully satis- 
fied until the other criminals have 
been caught,"he said. 

If their families gave the offenders 
up, he said, he would consider exer- 
cising his right for forgiveness, but if 
they did not, he would insist on the 
full punishment, at least against Ro- 
huUah, the second of the condemned 
men. "It is my right under qisas," he 
said. 

When Dr. Alam, the physician, was 
asked what he thought of the con- 
demnation of the Taliban in the West 
for exacting medieval forms of pun- 
ishment, he became agitated and cut 
off the exchange. Then he turned 
back, shaking his finger, and said 
that Westerners were in no position 
to judge. "You have no qisas in the 
United States, and none in Europe," 
he said, his voice rising. "And look 
what you have — a lot of women 
raped every day, and a lot of people 
murdered." 
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Public execution signals 
Taliban justice in Kabul 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Shield- 
ing his face in fear, a convicted 
murderer crumpled to the ground 
in a burst of automatic gunfire — 
shot by the husband of the preg- 
nant woman he killed. A thousand 
people gathered yesterday to 
watch justice in Afghanistan's 
capital, Taliban-style. 

Ghulam Mahmad's corpse, clad 
in a brown, loosefitting tradi- 
tional Afghan suit, was driven off 
in a white pickup guarded by five 
members of the religious Taliban 
militia. His bare feet dangled off 
the end. 



It was not the first public exe- 
cution in Kabul — the Taliban 
hung former President Najibullah 
I and his brother in a public square 
I Sept. 27, the day they took the 
capital. But it was the first here 
under the new rulers' strict ver- 
sion of the Islamic legal process, 
which includes victim retribu- 
tion. 

Under a cloud-filtered winter 
sun, Mohammed Alif knelt and 
took aim at the 30-year-old killer 
of his pregnant wife and their 
three children. 




Mahmad lifted his arms against 
the spray of bullets. Standing 
over his prone body, Alif fired a 
second burst. 

"This is the first time someone 
has been punished in Kabul 
according to Islamic law," Mo- 
hammed Alam, the Information 
Ministry spokesman, said min- 
utes after the shooting. 

"We want to impose total peace 
and security!" 

That means execution by firing 
squad for murderers, death by 
stoning for adulterers, amputat- 
ing the hands of thieves, and 100 
lashes for those who engage in il- 
licit sex, Alam said. 

Since driving former govern- 
ment forces out of Kabul, the Ta- 
liban have kept girls from ^oing 
to school, banned women from 
work, and beaten women who ap- 
pear in public not totally covered. 

These prohibitions, along with 
public executions, have existed in 
other parts of Afghanistan ruled 
by the Taliban for more than 
three years. But Western agen- 
cies had hoped that the Taliban 
would treat Kabul, a cosmopoli- 
tan city of about 1 million, as a 
special case. 

Mahmad was convicted and 
sentenced to death under the pre- 
vious government of President 
Burhanuddin Rabbani for his 
part in the murders of Alif s fam- 
ily. 

Alif was a money-changer, and 
Mahmad and his accomplices had 
stolen about $300 from his apart- 
ment. 

Minutes after shooting Mah- 
mad, Alif told Radio Sharia, "I 
won't be satisfied until the re- 
mainmg man in the case is cap- 
tured." 

Mahmad and two accomplices 
escaped. The Taliban recaptured 
Mahmad in November, and an Is- 
lamic court sentenced him to 
death by firing squad. 

One accomplice is at large, and 
the other — a teenage girl — was 
let go because she is a minor and 
cannot be tried, Alam said. 

The execution was sanctioned 
by the Taliban's Islamic Council. 
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ConvKted of murder by a Taliban court, Ghulam Mohammed lies dead on a 'f'^'J^^^^ 
Afghanistan, after he was executed with an automatic rifle by the man whose wife and children he had siam. 
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Getting away from war 




PAPER BAGS A NO-NO From Reuters, 12/9/96: 

KABUL, Afghanistan (Reuter) - Atahanistan ' s Taleban movement has banned 
paper bags as part of its campaign impose pure Islamic law.^ 

"We respect paper, whether it is written on or not. We have announced 
that people should not use paper for bags or put paper on the garbage heap," 
Amir Khan Mutaqi, the acting information minister in the Taleban 
administration, said Monday. 5 

"People should use plastic bags instead of paper." he said.^[ 
On Chicken Street, where most of Kabul's small foreign community shops 
for wesrern goods, shopkeepers said they had had a run on toilet paper from 
customers unsure how wide the paper ban would extend . «!I 

Paper bags are used in preference to more expensive plastic bags in most 
of Kabul's markets. Many women eke out a meager living by turning discarded 
paper into bags and selling them to merchants . 

"I used to work for the government, I need to sell bags to feed my 
family. What else can I do?" asked one fully veiled woman squatting in front 
of a small pile of paper bags in Kabul's Karte Parwan market. II 

When they took over Kabul in late September, the Taleban decreed that all 
working women should stay at home and venture out only if wearing a burqa , a 
shroud-like veil with only a small patch of gauze to see through.*; 

One trader said the Taleban had told him to stop selling paper bags . ^ 
"The Taleban have said that no one is allowed to sell paper bags any 
more," said the trader, who declined to give his name. "They said there 
might be some words from the Holy Koran or Arabic writing on the paper which 
might rhen be thrown away and that would be an insult to the Holy Koran. "«I 

Both of Afghanistan's main languages, Pashtu and Dari, use the same 
Arabic script as the Koran, 

The Taleban have vowed to impose their puritanical version of Islam on 
Afghanistan. They have issued a number of edicts in the 75 percenr of the 
country they control to achieve this aim.*I 

Aside from banning women from the workplace, the Taleban have decreed 
that all government workers grow beards . ^ 

A number of civil servants were recently sacked for being clean-shaven, 
and all non-religious music have also been banned. ^ 



lAfghanistani refugees tlee from dief^ 
1 front-line villages north of Kabul! 




In Afghanistan, 
culture is a 
casualty of war 

- THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 



HERAT, Afghanistan — For cen- 
turies, Herai stood out among 
iffghan cities for its grace, aristocra- 
cVand poetic Persian culture, 
^.{ilesidents gathered in the 
^'^mngs to listen to literature and 
imisic: Families packed food and 
Ix&Vb}^ in gaily decorated horse- 
<i^T?^ carts for picnics in the city's 
i^^y parks. 

>^ For the most part, Herat also es- 
cajSed;the bloodshed that wracked 
ojfer regions during Afghanistan's 
long tivU war. Even when soldiers 
S/the Taliban rehgious army 
ituciv«d;in, the transition was not 



'But today, the aty of 500,000 peo- 
ple about 370 miles west of Kabul, 
the i'Ci-pital. has been shorn of its 
c^free ways. Tahban fighters have 
crficked down on even the smallest 



secular pleasures — poetry, song, 
rftusic, volleyball, kite-flying. 
♦ Having found themselves under 
much closer scrutmy since captur- 
itig Kabul this year, tahban leaders 
have hinted at softerung their strict 
version of Islam. 

But their actions m Herat may 
s^y more about plans for 
Afghanistan than any pronounce- 
ments directed at Westerners. 
I Gone are the singers accompa- 
nied by the rubab, a stnnged instru- 
ment, and the drtimmers who enter- 
tained while people ate kebabs and 
roasted chicken and sipped green 
tea at the Park Hotel. 

A wedding procession of a bus 
and two cars passes by silently, 
without the band that traditionally 
saw a yoimg couple off into mar- 
riage. The lone sign of merrymaking 
is a yoimg boy mischievously spray- 
ing deodorant from an aerosol can at 
passers-by. 

The only melody in the ancient 
bazaar is the jingle of bells on the 
horse-drawn carts that serve as 
taxis for the poor 

The one sound that stands out is 
the wail of sirens as Tahban soldiers 



speed by m "pickup trucks with 
stacks of rocket-propelled grenades 
and a machine gim on top. 

Taliban leaders say music, 
singing and television are decadent, 
un-Islamic and the root of much of 
Afghanistan's suffering. They disap- 
prove cf other Islamic coimtries for 
allowing music and poetry to flour- 
ish. 

Une'o'f Herat's best known poets 
agrees to discuss life in the city but 
only on condition his name be kept 
secret. 

Letting a reporter into his three- 
room home, the poet dusts plastic 
boxes holdmg cassettes of Afghan 
folk music. He shuts the door before 
connecting his tape player to a car 
battery. There is no electncity. 

After plavmg a tape, he reads a 
poem written long ago but that e.x- 
presses his sorrow for what has hap- 
pened in Herat: 

"I went to a tavern to dnnli a po- 
tion of love. 

"T3ut I fo'und only soitow. 

■'I sthl think about hen 

"My tears are turned into blood.'' 
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War overran culture 

For many, there was no place in 
Afghanistan like Herat. Although 
rule by the Muslim warlord chased 
out by Taliban troops was autocrat- 
ic, it never mtetfered with culture. 

Persian scholars hke the poet sat 
most evenings with friends dis- 
cussmg the literary trends in Iran, 
meetmg new poets and reading 
their own work aloud. 

That ended when Taliban sol- 
diers marched in on Sept. 5. 
A man who ran a readmg ciuD m 
his library was ordered to stop be- 
cause many of the books were de- 
clared un-Islamic. Singing and poet- 
ry were banned. 

Many m Herat are leammg to 
hide their passion for culture and 
music, swallowing their Persian 
pnde and copmg with the new mas- 
ters — most of them uneducated sol- 
diers who speak Pashto instead of 
Persian, a language with a ncher lit- 
erature. 

Fear and suspicion pervade 
everyday life. Most people refuse to 
talk to foreigners and even to U.N. 
aid workers who have built hospi- 
tals, roads and a library. They avoid 
eye contact with Taliban soldiers. 

To ensure edicts are obser\-ed. 
every street has a Tahban guard- 
post, manned by men with AK-47s. 

"Even the sHghtest infringement 
of their rules can lead to a thrashing 
with barbed wire," says Fand. a 
clerk m a cai-pet shop. 

He and his friends were recently 
ordered out of their neighborhood 
park for playing soccer in shorts. 
The soldiers said they could play but 
only in long pants. 

Farid remembers rushing out of 
his shop six months ago to see Tal- 
iban soldiers parade a convicted 

man, his face blackened by 
charcoal, his hands tied behind his 
back. 

"He was shouting out his confes- 
sion about having slept with anoth- 
er man's wife,"' Farid says. 

Others speak in hushed tones 
about the time that a man. convict- 
ed of murder by a Taliban rehgious 
court, was hanged in the stachum 
from a construction crane. 

Law and order pervasive 

But not everyone m Herat is un- 
happy. Some people say there was 
little law and order until the Tahban 
fighters arrived. 

"Herat's streets and highways in 
ihe province were not safe from ban- 
iit.s. I agree with the Tahban that it 
i not safe for women to walk around 
here, " says Mohammed Qasim, a re- 



ligious student at Herat University. 

Aid workers, speaking on condi- 
tion of anonymity, also say that re- 
lief convoys from Pakistan or Kabul 
lire safer in Taliban temtory. 

Herat's boss is Yar Mohammad, 
an Islamic mullah whose first act 
was to remove all the paintings that 
had adorned the city hail for 
decades. 

His militia went around knock- 
ing down statues, ransacking hotels 
for musical instruments and storm- 
ing into houses with TV antennas 
and smashing television sets. 

"When they came m they broke 
musical instruments and strung 
them on pine trees to make their 
point," says Abdul Hadi Sadiq, who 
lost his job as head of Herat's radio 
and TV stations after the Tahban 
takeover 

The new rulers st<)pped televi- 
sion broadcasts as "unclean." Radio 
broadcasts are Hmited to informa- 
tion and rehgious messages. 

Women were ordered off the 
streets and banned from offices, 
schools, colleges and hospitals. Lat- 
er, the Tahban relented and allowed 
women doctors and nurses to return 
to work. 

Justice is quick and sunple under 
Yar Mohammad. Lashes and jail for 
adultery, hands chopped off for 
stealing, death by hanging for mur- 
der. 

The testimony of four people is 
enough under Islamic laws for a 
conviction: a whip hangs on the wall 
behind the desk of the chief of the 
court. □ 



^ Government troops Dostum s forces 
Hezb-e-wahabat (Shiite Muslims) 
Taliban rebels (Sunni Mut,nr-s) 
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No television 
for Afghans 
as Taliban 
grab controls 

1HE.\.s.SQCI.\TEDPRi:.SS 

HERAT, Afghanistan — In a 
dusty room, the head of Herat's gov- 
ernment television and radio sta- 
tions sits under a huge white cloth 
banner that declares "God is great." 

There is httle work for Nazar Mo- 
hammed Shafiyaq to do, even if he 
knew anything about broadcasting. 
His main qualifications are a back- 
ground in joumahsm and devotion 
to the Taliban movement's strict 
version of Islam. 

The austere Islamic fundamen- 
tahsts who seized control of this city 
once renowned in Afghanistan for 
its poetry and culture have banned 
television as "haram" — unclean. 
They allow only information and re- 
ligious programming on the radio. 

"We don't want haram things on 
television hke women," Shafiyaq 
says. 

Trucks piled high with Sony tele- 
vision sets rumble through Herat,, 
carrying imports from Iran to the 
northern provinces not imder Tal- 
iban control. 

But no Herat resident is allowed 
to watch television. 

'Teople who had musical instru- 
ments at home hide them. They can 
play only secretly," says Abdul Hadi 
Sadiq, Shafiyaq's predecessor as- 
head of broadcasting m Herat. 

Sadiq has been demoted but not 
dismissed, so he comes each day and 
walks around the locked studios 
and rooms where the Tahban have 
stored audio and video tapes. 

He says he still helps with some 
racho programs. 

"We now have farming pro- 
grams, prayers, news and some reh- 
gious poetry in Pashto," Sadiq says. 
Tliat is the language of the Pashtun 
people who form the cultural core of 
the Tahban. 

Most Herat residents speak Per- 
sian. 

Many people now time in to Iran- 
ian radio at the risk of being discov- 
ered by the Taliban and pumshed 
with a thrashing, Sadiq says. 

In alcoves among the shops in 
Herat's ancient bazaar, men huddle 
ciround transistor radios, hsterung 
to the news broadcast from Me- 
shad, the Iranian city closest to 
Herat, j 
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